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THREE SONNETS 
By Cotton Nog 
The Witching Hour 


An old Cremona yearning o’er the scene, 
The rhythmic play of weird, dissolving light, 
The will-o’-the-wisp that haunted ancient night, 
Elusive wraith; an iridescent sheen 
Of turquoise, amethyst, and opaline; 
A gauzy dragonfly in airy flight, 
A shimmering hummingbird—enchanted sprite— 
Great. Pavlowa, the Russian fairy Queen! 


She floated softly through the melting air, 
And poised in space upon her magic toe, 
And spun a breathless minute balanced there, 
Then, like a wing-ed arrow from a bow, 
She vanished where no mortal eye could see— 

Reinearnated muse, Terpsichore! 


The Song of the Lark 


(After the famous painting by Jules Breton) 


Age-old through ceaseless, unrequited toil, 
Vicarious suffering stamped upon her face,— 
The pain of centuries,—her peasant race 

The helpless chattels of a fruitless soil,— 

Age-old in youth and doomed for life to moil, 

Yet young in soul and strength and maiden grace, 
Which all the hopeless years could not efface,— 

A spirit no unfeeling fate could foil: 

For at the burst of dawn when shafts of light 
Like golden darts are shot athwart the sky, 

When day’s evangel from his viewless flight, 
Like Israel’s bard in song doth prophesy, 

She lifts her toil-worn figure like a bride, 

Sickle in hand, expectant, glorified! 
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Lincoln 


(After the statue of George Gray Barnard) 


I ean not think that lean, colossal hand 
Less human that it seems uncouth and rude; 
I can not see the stoop, the attitude, 

The clumsy shoe, nor even understand 

The eritic who could ever note the brand 
Of garment that he wears ;—all these elude 
Me, as I gaze upon that mystic mood, 

And feel my soul and intellect expand. 


For in that stone is wrought the tragedy 
Of life,—the sufferings of the human race; 
The patience and the tenderness of grace; 
The joy of love and silent sympathy— 
A heart that felt the majesty of truth, 
Forgave, then died for those he loved in ruth. 


So 














LYRICS 
By Mrs. W. S. HENpRIx 


A Revery 


Faint shadows tinge the mist 

Trembling upward from the sea, 

While the night wind softly breathes 
Through the lattice, over me 

The silken curtains float and twist 

And flutter tremulously, 

And weary of the day I fold me in a revery, 


Frail phantom forms arise, 

Murmuring, moving round my cot, 

And at last there cometh one 

Who has never been forgot. 

Again I see her laughing eyes, 

That ever mine had sought, 

Before ternal twilight shadows came and left me naught. 


Dear yesterdays are they, 

That are now forever fled, 

Full of laughter, full of love, 

Full of tender things she said, 

The days are slow in passing by, 

And ill the nights have sped, 

Since I eould feel her gentle fingers clasped about my head. 
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Let Me Hide Away 


Let me hide away and slumber in some quiet woodland spot, 

Where the hoyden rose may woo unseen the wild forget-me- 
not ; 

Let me dream away, unnoticed, centuries of happy hours; 

Let my slumber song be soft, and but the whispers of the 
flowers. 

Let the cool, green, velvet mosses make my dreaming pillow 
sweet, 

And the fragrant, frail arbutus trail a covering for my feet. 

Let me hide away, beloved, yet in some dim, wooded isle— 

The awaking will be sweeter for the dreaming on awhile. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE WAR 
By Wma. O. Scroaees 


In many ways the present war differs from all earlier con- 
flicts, but in one respect the difference is especially noticeable. 
There never has been a great war in which military genius has 
seemed to count relatively for so little, and in which team 
work on the part of the whole civilian population has seemed 
to count relatively for so much. Military experts tell us that 
with the use of modern engines of war it requires five men 
behind the firing line to keep one soldier in fighting trim in 
the trenches. The Great War, therefore, is not being fought 
merely by the men in khaki. It is being fought by the men 
who are working on our railroads, digging the iron and coal 
and copper in our mines, felling the timber in our forests and 
sawing it in our mills, tilling the soil, building and manning 
our new merchant fleet, and toiling in the factories that pro- 
duce essential war materials. 

In his Labor Day address to the American people, on 
September 2, 1918, President Wilson said: ‘‘The army of 
laborers at home is as important, as essential, as the army of 
fighting men in the far fields of actual battle.’’ It is there- 
fore quite evident that without the loyal support of this great 
army of workers our Government would find its war efforts 
wholly unavailing, and what is true of our country is equally 
true of every other country engaged in this colossal struggle 
Whatever may have been the attitude of the working people 
of Europe toward war and preparations for war, it is certain 
that, once war was declared, they responded readily to the 
call to arms. . The small groups of radicals who stood aloof 
merely furnished the exception that emphasizes the rule. 
For the first two years of the struggle the war was popular 
even with the working classes of Russia. 

Before the war the laboring men’s parties in Europe were 
generally more or less inclined toward Socialism. Many of 
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them were avowedly Socialistic, and as a result the: were all 
somewhat tinged with pacifism and what is usually termed 
internationalism. This sentiment of internationalism before 
1914 had caused the labor movement in Europe to be un- 
certain and vacillating in its attitude toward the State. Its 
leaders would often trumpet aloud that the working people 
have no country, but that they owe allegiance first of all to 
their fellow-workmen in all countries. Such statements would 
usually be accompanied by a demand for disarmament, as 
armies and fleets were regarded as the engines employed by 
the capitalist class for the further exploitation of the workers 
of the world. Strange to say, while taking this attitude, the 
labor parties were at the same time assuming the role of 
champions of the oppressed nationalities. At the very time 
that they were demanding disarmament, British labor leaders 
were also demanding armed intervention in Persia. That 
their attitude on these questions was somewhat hazy and in- 
consistent was recognized by the labor leaders themselves, and 
at the International Socialist Conference in 1907 an attempt 
was made to formulate definitely the attitude which the 
workers of Europe should assume in ease of war. This pre- 
cipitated a prolonged debate which revealed sharp differences 
of opinion betwen the French and the German delegates. The 
French, led by M. Jaurés, held that the workers should be 
guided by the rights in the ease and should throw their weight 
against the aggressor, even if it were their own country. The 
Germans, led by Herr Bebel, said that the workers should 
take the side that offered the most hope to Socialism and 
Democracy. Bebel even said that he would take a rifle 
against Russia on these grounds. 

The debate ended with the unanimous adoption of a resolu- 
tion, which, like most of those adopted to end heated dis- 
cussion, evaded the most difficult questions that had been 
raised. This resolution stated, first, that if war were 
threatened, the working classes in the countries concerned 
should use every effort to prevent it; and second, that if in 
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spite of this war did break out, the working classes should in- 
tervene and bring it promptly to an end. 

In July, 1914, when the clouds of war appeared on the 
horizon, the international unions of several European coun- 
tries made agreements that they would resort to a world- 
wide strike, if this were necessary, in order to defeat the aims 
of the war parties and maintain peace. It is to be noted 
that the English and German unions made this agreement 
with especial definiteness. The leaders of these organizations 
were soon put to the test. When war came the plan to precip- 
itate a world-strike went up in smoke, and the men who 
signed the agreements took up arms against each other. 

The Socialists, as already stated had agreed to exert every 
effort to prevent the outbreak of war, and if it did come they 
were to marshal the workers of Europe and bring the strug- 
gle to an end. As to the first part of this program they 
seem to have done their full duty. During the week in which 
the decision of peace or war hung in the balance the Social- 
istic labor parties in all the countries affected held imposing 
meetings and conducted demonstrations to protest against 
participation by their respective countries. But every one of 
these leaders must have known that the final word did not 
rest with the workers of Europe, and that their protests to 
chancellors and cabinets were mere ‘‘sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing.’’ The meetings had only the effect of enabling 
labor, in the language of the American politician, to ‘‘keep 
its record straight.”’ 

There is reason, therefore, to believe that the masses of 
workers in all the belligerent countries of Europe earnestly 
desired peace till the very moment when war broke out. But 
when the war actually came, the vast majority of them were 
ready to support their governments in the factories, in the 
trenches, and in the Parliaments. 

We see, then, that the first part of the labor program was 
earried out in good faith, but ineffectively. As to the second 
part—labor’s intervention to stop the war—practically noth- 
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ing was done in any country. In Great Britain the Inde- 
pendent Labor party (a Socialistic organization) did come 
forward with a demand for peace, ealling the war ‘‘an 
appalling crime upon the nations,’’ and sending greetings 
to the German Socialists, whom it designated as ‘‘no enemies 
but our friends.’’ In Germany a minority faction of the 
Social Democratie party also demanded peace, but the rank 
and file of this great organization, the largest political party 
in the Empire, supported the government. In France a few 
trade unionists came out in open opposition, and in Russia 
and Austria a few individual Socialists denounced inter- 
vention. That was all. 

The larger groups of labor interests contented themselves 
with demanding that their governments publish the terms on 
which they would make peace. Nothing further was don... 
The workers of Great Britain and France, like all other 
people in these countries, began to talk of erushing German 
militarism; the Germans talked about removing the Russian 
menace and of ‘‘strafing’’ England—and the war went on. 

There was an immediate and complete collapse of the inter- 
nationalism of labor. The pendulum swung to the other 
extreme, and labor became thoroughly nationalized. 

Turning to individual countries, let us consider first the 
attitude of British labor. We can study the experience of 
Great Britain with the greatest profit, as the conditions in 
that country most closely approximate those in America. In 
England money and property interests have always possessed 
great power, but their strongholds in 1914 were being rapidly 
undermined. In the summer of that year the country seemed 
to be on the verge of a great industrial upheaval. Several 
serious strikes were under way, and others were impending. 
But the war brought a truce. Strikes in progress were ter- 
minated, and contemplated strikes were called off. From the 
moment war was declared in England British labor showed 
its devotion to the cause of the Entente. British organized 
labor, numbering over four million workers, pronounced un- 
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hesitatingly in favor of the war, and urged the participa- 
tion of labor in recruiting activities. British labor showed its 
loyalty in two ways; by whole-hearted assistance in voluntary 
recruiting, and by abandoning for the sake of an increased 
output of munitions all the union rules and regulations that 
might hamper the production of war materials. In the first 
two years of war five million men, over ten per cent. of 
the entire population, volunteered for the army and navy. 
This is the largest volunteer force ever raised in the history 
of the world. About four-fifths of these volunteers were 
manual laborers, and a large part of them were union men. 
In fact, the Government had difficulty in retaining many of 
the skilled workers in the indispensable trades, finding it 
necessary in some cases to prohibit enlistment, and even had 
to return thousands of volunteers to civilian occupations from 
which they could not be spared. Such a recruiting eampaign 
was never known before, and it is worthy of note that it was 
organized and conducted largely through the unions by the 
labor leaders, themselves. Conscription came not as a result 
of the failure of voluntary recruiting, but in response to a 
popular demand that the Government comb out the remain- 
ing slackers. The number of able-bodied men who did not 
enlist voluntarily and who were not employed in essential 
war industries, proved to be trifling. 

The problem of an adequate supply of war munitions for 
these millions of soldiers next presented itself, and here the 
labor factor was of paramount importance. There were many 
trade union rules that tended to hamper maximum pro- 
duction, and these the unions were asked to suspend during 
the period of the war. This they did, voluntarily and with a 
gratifying unanimity. The traditional trade-union policies 
—restriction of output, objection to working overtime and on 
Sundays and holidays, objection to labor-saving machinery, 
to piece-rate wages, and to the admission of non-unionists, 
women, and unapprenticed men to the skilled trades—were 
all allowed to fall into abeyance. 
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Most important of all, the workers even gave up the right 
to strike and submitted to compulsory arbitration. This 
sacrifice on the part of labor has resulted in the increased 
use of machinery, the minute division of labor, and an 
enormous increase in the average output per man,—in short, 
in a complete revolution in industry. 

But we must not regard British labor as moved wholly by 
a spirit of self-sacrifice when it abandoned so many of its 
cherished policies. We have here but another illustration of 
the famous British spirit of compromise. In return for 
labor’s concessions Lloyd George and his associates agreed to 
admit labor representatives to important positions in the 
British Cabinet. It is hard to say who got the better of this 
bargain. To abandon strikes for the period of the war was a 
bitter pill for many labor leaders; but the admission of work- 
ingmen’s delegates to the Cabinet was also a bitter pill for 
the British aristocracy. Another example of compromise is 
shown in the fact that the act which prevented a man from 
quitting work except by getting a ‘‘leaving certificate’’ from 
a local board, also imposed a tax of 60 per cent.—later 80 
per cent.—on excess profits; the excess to be reckoned as 
all the profits over twenty per cent. above the 1912-13 
average. 

In the Cabinet reorganization of 1915 Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son, the leader of the British Labor Party, became Minister of 
Labor and also a member of the special War Cabinet of five. 
When Mr. Henderson retired he was succeeded by another 
labor leader, Mr. Barnes. So here we have drastic and revolu- 
tionary changes,—workingmen advanced to the highest posts 
in the Government and labor abandoning its long-cherished 


shop policies. The result has been the loyal support by labor of 
the British Government’s war program. The power of the 
Labor Party in Great Britain is now at its zenith. Responsi- 
bility of high office has sobered its leaders. They have mani- 
fested a higher degree of statesmanship than any other group 
of men in Europe. Their enunciation of war aims, which 
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everyone ought to read, has surpassed in tone and vision the 
pronouncements of the British premier. The British Labor 
Party is the strongest political organization in the world to- 
day standing squarely, intelligently, and uncompromisingly 
for a peace along the lines formulated by the world’s greatest 
statesman, Woodrow Wilson. 

But British labor is not content to stop with a formulation 
of war aims and the active support of the war. It proposes 
with the return of peace to set the British house in order. 
It proposes a national minimum wage (a living wage) for 
all workers; the democratic control of industry—control in 
which the workers themselves have a voice; heavy taxes on 
income, inheritances, and eapital to pay off the national debt; 
and the utilization of surplus wealth for the common good 
rather than for private benefit. If labor can prevent it, 
there will be no return in England to the old regime of 
conservative capitalist ie predominance in Government. 
Former things have passed away, and the dawn of peace will 
bring us a view of a very different England, socially and in- 
dustrially transformed by the fires of war. In her efforts to 
maintain political democracy in the western world, Great 
Britain has set in motion forces that have built up an indus- 
trial democracy within herself. She has given us a fine 
example of economic statesmanship that public leaders in the 
United States may well study. She has heeded the teaching 
of the economists that the standards of living of the wage- 
earning classes must be maintained at whatever cost, and that 
any degradation in this standard is the worst fate that can 
befall any nation. 

Let us next take a brief glance at the labor situation in 
France, our other great ally. The war is said to have brought 
a new spirit into French labor. War work, says one writer, 
has restored to labor its spiritual value; labor is now no 
longer a mere task, but human service. France, unlike 
Germany, had failed to recognize in past years that manu- 
facturing was the first degree of military activity, and con- 
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sequently French labor and industry have been compelled 
since 1914 to make a gigantic effort to meet the war’s 
demands. Before the war France was manufacturing the 
luxuries of the world rather than the necessities, laying em- 
phasis on beauty, delicacy, and perfection of workmanship 
The war compelled revolutionary changes in industrial 
methods. It is said that France since 1914 has leaped for- 
ward industrially some fifty years, and this while her man 
power was being steadily reduced on the battlefields. Before 
the war the French workers were attached to their trades as 
crafts; they were enamored of ancestral processes which 
developed a skill of hand and a pride of heart and led the 
workman to oppose modern methods and modern equipment. 
In a textile factory on the Rhone, when an improved type 
of loom was introduced, the workmen threw the new machines 
into the river. The war has wrought profound changes, and 
these have been facilitated by the employement of new 
workers, mostly women, who are not bound by tradition and 
custom. Women have taken the places of men even in the 
heaviest work at the forge. In the munitions works they have 
almost supplanted the men, and they have proved to be ex- 
cellent mechanics. Their experience in making lace and em- 
broidery has given them remarkable skill of hand and eye in 
verifying shell fuses, one of the most delicate processes in the 
making of munitions. In one factory the women workers in 
one day verified 8,000 fuses and made only one mistake. 
Women workers have kept on the job night and day and even 
under fire, and they have displayed splendid ability and 
spirit. 

But to praise the women is not to disparage the men. During 
the battle of Verdun, at a factory where ‘‘155”’’ shells are 
made, the men decided to work eighteen hours a day, and 
they worked at such speed that one in every ten succumbed 
to physical exhaustion before the crisis was over. While 
earnestly desiring peace, the French laborer is working with 
fury to save France for the world. And France is worth 
saving. 
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In Germany, as in England and France, labor has loyally 
supported the war. From the small amount of news that 
trickles past the censor it appears, however, that a consider- 
able peace sentiment exists mong the laboring population, In 
the industrial cities along the Rhine and in Saxony the wage- 
earners have become more and more radically-minded. They 
want an immediate peace. This desire for peace is not con- 
fined to the laboring clases. Banking and commercial] in- 
terests share the sentiment, and so do the middle classes. On 
the other hand among the landlords (Junkers) of Prussia and 
Brandenburg, and among the captains of industry who have 
fattened upon the offal of war, there is no desire for peace. 
They want war, high prices, and finally a big indemnity. 
Peace now would mean to them high taxes on land and in- 
come and perhaps repudiation of government securities. So 
they still hug the delusion of victory and indemnity. 

In January, 1918, an insistent demand for peace arose 
among the working people of Germany and Austria, and 
thousands of laborers laid down their toolg in protest against 
the war. During the heatless days and lightless nights of 
winter, while the food supply was running low and the death 
rate of the civilian population was mounting ever higher, 
when the railways in their deteriorated condition could not 
deliver fuel to homes and factories, and many of the factories 
were compelled to close; when idleness, hunger, disease, and 
discomfort among the wage-earners had reached the limit of 
human endurance, the workers protested loudly against the 
further prosecution of the war and demanded peace. But 
we must not deceive ourselves into thinking that they wanted 
a peace obtained by a surrender. They demanded a victorious 
peace, but a peace obtained without demanding of the con- 
quered the last pound of flesh. In all elections to the Reich- 
stag during the first half of 1918 the peace candidates won. 
The Reichstag itself declared in favor of a peace without 
annexations and indemnities. These things, however, have 
not the significance under a centralized government like that 
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of Germany that they would have under a democratic form 
like ours. The resolutions of the Reichstag are effective only 
in so far as they coincide with the plans of the Prussian 
military clique. Annexations and indemnities have been 
demanded of Russia in spite of the Reichstag’s action. Von 
Kuehlmann in July, 1918, for suggesting the impossibility 
of a military decision and for urging peace by negotiation, 
was removed from office and was succeeded by the strident 
militarist Von Hintze. The influence of labor on the war 
policies of Germany so far has apparently been of no moment. 

Russia is the one country in Europe in which labor has 
been unwilling to support the war to a finish. Nevertheless, 
during the first two years of the struggle, the war was popu- 
lar with the Russian laboring classes, and the overthrow of 
the Czar came largely from a desire for a more vigorous prose- 
eution of the military campaigns. The Bolshevist movement, 
having its strength mainly in the working classes, has caused 
Russia to abandon the war without obtaining peace. 

The history of Russia since the debacle in November, 1917, 
has been too badly confused for us to attempt to follow it in 
detail. The Bolsheviki aimed deliberately at destroying the 
army as a fighting force, and they succeeded. They have 
retained soldiers simply to make effective the will of the pro- 
letariat. They aim to wipe out the national idea and to put 
internationalism in its place, with the rigid exclusion of the 
propertied class from any voice in public affairs. Let Russia, 
as a nationality, be destroyed, they say; kindle within her 
borders the fires of social revolution, and then pass the torch 
on to other nations and countries. To achieve their ends, the 
Bolsheviki do not hesitate to resort to methods that smack of 
tyranny and violence; with them the end consecrates any 
means. Violence is right and good if it is exercised on be- 
half of the world’s workers, they say. Better this than the 
former violence in behalf of the world’s money bags. Present 
news indicates that the riotous career of the Bolsheviki is 
rapidly approaching its end. Let us leave them to their fate, 
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and turn to a consideration of conditions nearer home. 

Before we entered the war the labor situation in this coun- 
try had reached an acute stage. If it had not improved we 
should have been almost helpless as belligerents, and the war 
by this time might have ended without an allied victory. But 
one of the most notable things of the war in America has 
been the splendid cooperation between the government and 
organized labor. At the outbreak of the war our national 
leaders were confronted with staggering problems, and it is 
not surprising that much confusion and delay attended our 
earlier efforts. This confusion naturally did not contribute 
to the development of more satisfactory labor conditions. It 
had long been the custom of contractors who found them- 
selves short of labor, to entice the other man’s labor froin 
him by offering higher wages. Those Government contractors 
operating on a cost-plus-percentage plan actually made a 
profit by advancing wages. As a result, we soon had the 
basie war industries bidding against each other for workers 
Wages rose spasmodically; there were great differences in 
the wage-scales in the same industries and even in the same 
community. This had a demoralizing effect on labor, causing 
a restless moving from place to place as rumors came of wage 
advances in neighboring towns. Remedial action was needed. 
and during the past year various steps have been taken lead- 
ing to a unified labor administration, though the work, owing 
to the immensity of the problems, is still far from complete. 
Nevertheless, some remarkable things have already been 
accomplished. Last May representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor and of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion met around the same table in Washington, and people 
familiar with the earlier relations of these two organizations 
were ready to believe that the millennium was near at hand. 
The lamb and the lion had at least sat down together. 

Back of this conference, and responsible for it, lies another 
meeting. Soon after the outbreak of the war President Wil- 
son placed Mr. Samuel Gompers at the head of the labor di- 
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vision of the Advisory Commission to the National Council of 
Defence. Mr. Gompers, who is an enthusiastic supporter of 
the war, first called together the heads of all the large unions 
and they pledged labor’s support of the country’s war aims 
as enunciated by President Wilson. Mr. Gompers then met 
representatives of the largest employers of labor, and they 
agreed to a truce during the war. In a general way this has 


been effective. There have been some difficultics—some dis- 





eontent and a little fighting—but when we consider the great 
inerease in the numbers of employees and the steadily rising 
cost of living, the labor situation in the past few months has 
been remarkably free from conflict. And this is one of the 
things indicating that we are zoing to win the war. 

When the government got ready to build the cantcnments 
for the national army it encountered the labor problem in a 
serious way for the first time. Secretary Baker and Mr. Gom- 
pers got together and agreed upon standard wages, hours, and 
working conditions. To eliminate strikes they worked out a 
plan for a cantonment adjustment board of three persons to 
be appointed by the Secretary of War, one member to repre- 
sent the general public, one the army, and one labor. To ex- 
pedite the building of merehant ships the Shipping Board did 
the same thing by ereating the shipbuilding labor adjustment 
board, on which the government, the publie, and labor are 
represented. These two agreements mean the smashing of 
many precedents. For the first time in history the American 
government has recognized and bargained with organized 
cities tor 
a million men—went up swiftly, silently. Within a year a 


labor: and good has resulted. The cantonments 





quarter of a million men have been put to work in shipyards, 
and there have been no labor troubles among the shipbuilders. 
The delay in launching ships, now happily a thing of the past, 
was not the fault of the workmen. 

The Secretary of the Navy has in like manner secured the 
cooperation of organized labor in the navy yards, and he is 
now receiving his full meed of praise. Mr. Garfield, the Fuel 
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Administrator, called in as his adviser the head of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and Mr. MeAdoo, after adding to 
his many duties those of the Director General of Railways, 
called in the president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men to look after railway labor conditions. As a result, 
strikes in the mines and on the railways, which would have 
been disastrous in war times, have been avoided. There was 
a shortage of cars and a coal famine in some cities last winter, 
but for these things labor was not to blame. They were merely 
the outeome of the abnormal conditions due to the war, itself. 
It may be said, then, that the war has not brought about 
ideal relations between labor and eapital in any country, but 
labor has given ample demonstration of its patriotism. In our 
own country the war has created a bond between labor and 
the government that may open a new era in our history. 
Henceforth the role of labor in our public life is going to be 
vastly greater than it has been heretofore. We say that we 
are fighting for democracy, Let us not forget that while 
democracy is being established in the political world it must 
also be established and made safe in the industrial world. If 
the terrible war that has afflicted the world so sorely for four 
years eventually brings about this consummation.the sufferings 
and losses of humanity will not have been wholly in vain. 





THE HUMOR OF O. HENRY 


By L. W. PAYNE, JR. 


If there is a single characteristic of O. Henry that has 
endeared him to the American public more than any other, 


it is the ever-present and all-pervasive sense of humor that we 
find in his stories. There is hardly a page in all his books 
that will not provoke from some reader a smile or else a loud 
guffaw of merriment. What amuses one reader, of course, 
will perhaps be a source of distress or even disgust to another ; 
but it is probably true that every normal American will find 
something of amusement and something also of a deeper and 
more abiding sense of the humorous in life as he turns the 
pages of O. Henry’s volumes. 

The inordinate use of slang has been pointed out as one of 
O. Henry’s chief faults. It is perhaps true that he makes a 
too constant use of slang, but it is true also that the clever use 
of slang is distinctly humorous, and it must be admitted that 
the average American reader is highly delighted with slang. 
Just why slang should be so amusing to most readers is hard to 
say, unless, indeed, it be that a certain sense of admiration is 
aroused in us for the suggestive terseness, unrestrained im- 
agination, and lively cleverness of the street language, as con- 
trasted with the more conservative diction of those of us who 
are less daring in our speech. We realize, too, that slang is 
the natural dialect of many of the characters who appear in 
O. Henry’s stories; and of one thing we may be sure—O. 
Henry’s people always think and talk in character. The 
author seems never to forget the types of people he is writing 
of; and their language, their metaphors, their thoughts 
always come straight out of their experiences and sur- 
roundings. Since O. Henry deals so constantly with the four 
million, it is but natural that he should resort constantly to 
slang. Some of his books are made up almost entirely of a 
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mixture of slang and illiteracy, as The Gentle Grafter, for 
example; and some stories turn entirely on slang in their plot 
development. One story in Cabbages and Kings, for instanee, 
is based on a secret message sent in a slang code. It becomes 
necessary for one of the characters to send his partner a mes- 
sage by telegraph, and it is well known that the telegram will 
pass under the eyes of the very persons who should not see it. 
But these persons know English only in its elementary or 
pure forms, and hence the following message thoroughly mys- 
tifies them: 


“His Nibs skedaddled yesterday per jack-rabbit line with all the 
coin in the kitty and the bundle of muslin he’s spoony about. The 
boodle is six figures short. Our crowd in good shape, but we need 
the spondulicks. You collar it. The main guy and the dry goods 
are headed for the briny. You know what to do. BOB.” 


It was easy enough for the American to translate this into 
the plain statement that the president of Coralio was ab- 
sconding by mule train with an opera singer that he had fallen 
in love with, and that taking with him eash to the amount of 
over $100,000 from the public treasury, he was bound for the 
ocean, where he would attempt to escape to parts unknown. 

Here are a few other samples of O. Henry’s humorous use 
of slang. ‘‘I never skin a sucker without admiring the pris- 
matie beauty of his seales.”’ ‘‘She is a peach and of the cling 
variety.’’ Cheating farmers or rural victims is spoken of as 
‘‘removing the cuticle from rutabaga propagators.’’ The 
methods used by women for carrying money is thus de- 
scribed: ‘‘The old women’s fingers shake when they stuff the 
skads in the bosom of their rusty dresses. The factory girls 
just stoop over and fiap their dry goods a second, and you 
hear the elastic go ‘pop’ as the currency goes down in the 
ladies’ department of the ‘Old Domestie Lisle-Thread 
Bank.’ ”’ 

Aside from the constant use of slang, the dominant trait of 
OQ. Henry’s humor is the continued and yet varied recurrence 
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of the unexpected. Start your mind to working along one of 
its normal grooves, and then suddenly find it held up, faced 
right about, and going rapidly in the opposite direction, and 
you at once experience a sense of humorous amusement, This 
is the basie principle of O. Henry’s art. It is illustrated most 
strikingly in the almost constant O. Henry trick of the sur- 
prise ending, the unexpected turn at the very last words of his 
stories. We learn to look forward with a sort of humorous 
expectancy, as it were, to the kaleidoscopic twists which the 
author inevitably gives in the last few lines of his dénoue- 
ments. Every one who has read O. Henry stories has caught 
himself saying as he finished a story, ‘‘ What a striking end- 
ing? Who would have thought the story would turn out that 
way ?’’ And yet the endings are always rather satisfying, be- 
cause they are largely humorous and because they are almost 
always within the range of the probable even if they do have 
the interest of the unordinary or unique. My own experience 
is practically uniformly a smile or even an outburst of laughter 
as I finish a story—mainly because O. Henry’s trick of doub- 
ling on me has struck me as being extremely comical. I am 
amused at being so frequently duped by the cleverness of 
my author. 

Take for example the ending of ‘* Dry Valley’s Indian Sum- 
mer.’’? I have watched with an amused smile the transforma- 
tion of the middle-aged bachelor, Dry Valley Johnson—who 
has never felt the arrows of Cupid nor the magnetic power 
of beauty—from a plain gray sheep man to a stunning dude 
in the loudest of ‘‘sporty’’ clothes. His love affair moves 
along smoothly, and I make my guess for the conclusion. 
There will not be a wedding, I say, for the title indicates a 
mere momentary brightness or flare-up, as in Indian summer. 
Besides, I have learned to expect the unexpected, and since 
the ordinary story would end with wedding bells, I decide 
there will be no wedding bells this time. And sure enough, 
the disillusionment comes, and Dry Valley realizes what a fool 
the lovely young Panchita O’Brian has made of him. He dis- 
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cards his prismatic trappings like a chrysalis returning to the 
state of a grub, and I am within three lines of the conclusion, 
complacently satisfied with myself for having at least guessed 
one ending correctly, when suddenly I am tossed into the air 
for one more acrobatic turn, for Panchita crosses the back 
yard and comes straight up into her lover’s arms, and Dry 
Valley’s Indian summer turns out to be spring after all. 

Or take the better known double surprise ending of ‘‘The 
Gift of the Magi.’’ Della goes cut from a $6 New York fiat, 
you remember, and sacrifices her most glorious possession, the 
caseade of golden hair which reaches to her knees, in order to 
buy an expensive platinum watch fob as a suitable present to 
go with Jim’s most cherished possession, the wonderful gold 
watch handed down as an heirloom from his grandfather. You 
remember also how astounded Jim is when he comes home and 
finds Della’s hair gone, for he immediately reveals the fact 
that he has brought Della a lovely set of tortoise shell combs 
to match the golden hair that is gone. In this surprising sit- 
uation you have forgotten Jim’s present which Della has pur- 
chased at such sacrifice, though you have seen her purchase it 
with the funds received from the sale of her hair. Then the 
double surprise ending springs suddenly upon the unsus- 
pecting reader when Jim looks at the beautiful wateh fob and 
has to reveal the fact that he has seld the watch to get money 
with which to buy the combs. 

Another humorous type of story frequently practised by O. 
Henry is that in which the course of events or the exposition 
of character is exactly opposite from what one would expect 
under ordinary circumstances. We are amused and surprised 
when our preconceived and commonplace ideals are thus com- 
pletely upset and reversed. For example, our ordinary con- 
ception of happy married life is one in which the husband 
is the essence of thoughtfulness, kindness, and tenderness to- 
ward his wife; but in ‘‘A Harlem Tragedy’’ O. Henry pre- 
sents with some show of convincing probability the view that 
conjugal happiness is based on euffs and blows followed by 
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fondling and earessing. The story is delightfully humorous, 
we think, because of this contravention of our ordinary con- 
ceptions of happy married life. Mrs. Cassidy had a rough 
type of man for husband. He beat and bruised her up 
whenever he came home tipsy, and that was practically on 
every Saturday night. He afterwards made up for his 
cruelty by penitent kisses and caresses and by purchasing 
theater tickets, cream chocolates, and all sorts of finery and 
gewgaws during the following week. Mrs. Cassidy displayed 
her black eyes, cut cheeks, and bruised shoulders to her friend, 
Mrs. Fink, who lived with her quiet and model husband in 
the flat above. Mr, Fink is deseribed as a mild chair-warmer, 
a newspaper-reading husband who had never displayed 
energy enough to hit his wife a single lick in his life. So, 
compared with Mrs, Cassidy, Mrs. Fink led a complacent and 
dull life, and she envied Mrs. Cassidy in the possession of her 
pugilistie mate. Mrs. Cassidy felt a deep commiseration for 
Mrs. Fink, and expressed her sentiments after this fashion : 


“You poor thing!” she said. “But everybody can’t have a husband 
like Jack. Marriage wouldn’t be no failure if they was all like 
him. These discontented wives you hear about—what they need 
is a man to come home and kick their slats in once a week, and 
then make it up in kisses and chocolate creams. They'd give ‘em 
some interest in life. What I want is a masterful man that slugs 
you when he’s jagged and hugs when he hain’t jagged. Preserve 
me from the man that ain’t got the sand to do neither!” 


Now, the basic principle of the humor in this sort of talix 
is that the whole thing flies in the face of our ordinary con- 
ceptions and seems to contradict all that a woman in con- 
ventional life would demand of an ideal husband. There is 
perhaps a deeply laid vein of truth in this revised con- 
ception of the ideal husband, however, for we recall that the 
method of courtship still in vogue among some primitive 
tribes requires that the maiden be beaten into insensibility 
and dragged by the hair from her father’s to her husband’s 
hut. The ending of O. Henry’s story is extremely comical. 
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Mrs. Fink becomes so eager for a husband that will beat her 
about and then make up by loving her that she breaks out 
one day while she is standing over her clothes-washing, and 
calls her husband all manner of hard names for sitting down 
to read the papers while she labors over the tub. She then 
pounces upon him and begins fighting him like an Amazon, 
blissfully hoping for the knock-out blow that will give her a 
black eye, a cut lip, or a peeled ear to display to Mrs 
Cassidy. Mrs. Cassidy, hearing the noise of conflict, comes 
up to inquire if Fink had risen to the oceasion, 


“Oh, Maggie,” cried Mrs. Cassidy, in a delighted whisper; “did he? 
Oh, did he?” Mrs. Fink ran and laid her face upon her chum’s 
shoulder and sobbed hopelessly. Mrs. Cassidy took Maggie’s face 
between her hands and lifted it gently. Tear-stained it was, flush- 
ing and paling, but its velvety pink-and-white, becomingly freckled 
surface was unscratched, unbruised, unmarred by the recreant fist 
of Mr. Fink. “Tell me, Maggie,” pleaded Mame, “or I'll go in there 
and find out. What was it? Did he hurt you—what did he do?” 
Mrs. Fink’s face went down again despairingly on the bosom of her 
friend. ‘For God’s sake don’t open that door, Mame,” she sobbed. 
“And don’t ever tell nobody—keep it under your hat. He—he 
never touched me, and—he’s—oh, Gawd— he’s washin’ the 
clothes—-he’s washing the clothes!” 


Another story illustrating this humorous method of con- 
tradicting the usual or expected is found in ‘‘The Ransom of 
Red Chief.’’ In this story a wild young secamp of a boy is 
kidnaped by two thugs, but instead of suffering the pangs of 
fear and distress, the boy becomes hilariously happy in the 
adventure. The only way the desperadoes can make Red 
Chief behave is to threaten to take him back home. In his 
game of Indian the boy so terrorizes his captors that in the 
end instead of standing out for a fifteen hundred dollar ran- 
som they are glad to pay two hundred and fifty to get the 
boy’s father to take him off their hands. 

If we press the matter further, we shall find that the law 
of the unexpected is at the basis of even the minuter types of 
word jugglery employed by O. Henry. Take his puns, for 
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example. Everybody cries out against puns as the lowest 
order of wit, and yet the loudest of the out-criers are usually 
inveterate punsters themselves. Truly a bad pun is execrable. 
But O. Henry is not the only offender. Shakespeare has made 
more and perhaps worse puns than O. Henry. It is the com- 
bination of apt and anexpected incongruities that saves most 
of O. Henry’s puns from absolute banality. When a certain 
character ‘“*pined away until he started a furniture store 
in Grand Rapids,’’ we are really distressed because it took 
us two minutes and a half to see the attempted witticism. 
Again in the statement, ‘‘If a man marries a queen, it 
oughtn’t to make him a two spot,’’ we see the playing-card 
joke, but we wonder what on earth a two spot has to do with 
the proposition. Most readers would pause at the sentence 
half a minute and then pass on blissfully ignorant of the 
fact that two spot sounds a little like despot. But when we 
read in an apparently serious description that ‘‘There was 
a full moon, and the sea was mother of pearl,’’ we are pleased 
at the double entendre, for here there is a fineness and aceu- 
racy of phrasing and at the same time a pleasing pun in the 
fact that the sea really is the mother of pear!s. Now,to speak 
of *‘young ladies of the Shetalkvou schools”’ is to be guilty of 
making a bad pun, but at the same time a good piece of satiric 
Wit at the expense of the Chatauqua meihod of education. It 
is perhaps going too far to speak of Homer K. M. as a wine 
merchant who wrote considerable rot about a jade named 
Ruby Ott. Surely Fitzgerald would turn in his grave to 
hear the Rubdiyat so travestied. There is enough truth 
hidden under the following medicated distortion of Seylla 
and Charybdis to justify us in forgiving the distortionist : 
‘The smiles of woman is the whirlpec! of Squills and Chaly- 
beates, into which vortex the good ship friendship is drawn 
and dismembered.’’ We are strongly impressed by the un- 
expected and violent eontrast when we read that the young 
gallants who flock around a certain fascinating female are 


‘sé 


ealled 


the gay Lutherans of the town.’’ Again, speaking 
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of his intimate association with his side partner, the chief 
character in one of the stories on friendship as made to say, 
‘*We certainly had days of Damon and nights of Pythias.”’’ 
The following illustrates what may be called a cumulative 
pum: ‘‘That man was a spectacle. Yes, he was worse; he 
was a spyglass; he was the great telescope in the Lick obser- 
vatory.’’ The first sentence of Cwsar’s ‘* Bellum Gailicun’’ 
is frequently called into requisition for some humorous or 
punning allusion. A confidence man is made to say, ‘‘ ‘Omnis 
Gallia in tres partes divisa est’; which is the same as to say, 
‘We will need all our gall in devising means to tree them 
parties.’ ’’ Many other Latin phrases and derivations suggest 
ludicrous word play. ‘‘Sohe . . . jumps off the roof on 
a spot where he now requieseats in pieces.’’ ‘‘I took it on my 
self to put a campus and a curriculum on the list [of his order 
for a complete university]; but the telegraph operator must 
have got the words wrong, being an ignorant man, for when 
the goods came we found a can of peas and a curry-comb 
among ‘em.’ ‘‘There’s four normal school teachers and two 
abnormal.’’ ‘‘I cabled my government to send me a couple 
of gunboats to protect American citizens,’’ says a South 
American consul. ‘*The department sent me a pair of gum 
boots instead.*’ ‘‘The spectacle of the money-caliphs of the 
present day going about Bagdad-on-the-Subway trying to re- 
lieve the wants of the people is enough to make the great Al 
Rachid turn Haroun in his grave. If not so, then the 
assertion should do so, the real caliph having been a wit and 
a scholar, and therefore a hater of puns.’’ Here and there 
we find a whole sentence patently concocted for the sake of 
a pun, as this, for example, from ‘‘Let Me Feel Your Pulse”’ 
‘‘T heard a sound like the sail of a catboat flapping as it 
veered about in the breeze, but I decided it was probably only 
a tack in the earpet.’’ This last is ari execrable pun, no doubt, 
but if there is any humor in it, the unexpected incongruity 
in an apparently serious piece of description is the explana- 
tion of the humorous effect. 
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Sometimes the plot of a whole story turns on a pun. Take 
the story called ‘‘Girl,’’ for example. Hartley gets the girl’s 
address from a detective and follows her to her room. There 
he pleads with her to come to his home, and asks her why 
she has not answered his last letter. The girl looks dreamily 
out of the window and admits the advantages he offers her, 
saying that she sometimes thinks she could be contented with 
him. He promises her all that heart can desire, theatre 
tickets, visits to her friends in the city, and the like. Hartley 
becomes warmer in his solicitations. 


“You can trust me, can you not?” “To the fullest,” she said, 
turning her frank eyes upon him with a smile. “I know you are 
the kindest of men, and that the girl you get will be a lucky one.” 

. “Come, Vivienne, promise me. I want you. You'll never 
regret coming with me. No one else will ever give you as pleasant 
a home.” The girl sighed and looked down at her folded hands A 
sudden jealous suspicion seized Hartley. ‘Tell me, Vivienne,” he 
asked, regarding her keenly, “is there another—is there some one 
else?” A rosy flush crept slowly over her fair cheeks and neck. 
“You shouldn't ask that, Mr. Hartley,” she said in some confusion. 
“But I will tell you. There is another—but he has no right—I 
have promised him nothing.” “His name?” demanded Hartley, 
sternly. “Townsend.” ‘“Rafford Townsend!” exclaimed Hartley, 
with a grim tightening of the jaw. ‘How did that man come to 
know you? After all I have done for him “His auto has just 
stopped below,” said Vivienne, bending over the window-sill. “He's 
coming for his answer. Oh, I don’t know what to do!” ; 
“Stay here,’ said Hartley. “I will meet him in the hall.” Town- 
send, looking like a Spanish grandee in his light tweeds, Panama 
hat, and curling black mustache, came up the stairs three at a time. 
He stopped at the sight of Hartley and looked foolish. “Go back,’ 
said Hartley firmly, pointing down the stairs with his forefinger. 
“Hullo!” said Townsend, feigning surprise. ‘“What’s up? What 
are you doing here, old man?” “Go back,” repeated Hartiey inflex- 
ibly. “The Law of the Jungle. Do you want the Pack to tear you 
in pieces? The kill is mine.” “I came here to see a plumber about 
the bath-room connections,” said Townsend, bravely. “All right,” 
said Hartley. “You shall have that lying plaster to stick upon your 
traitorous soul. But, go back.’”” Townsend went down stairs, leav- 
ing a bitter word to be wafted up the draught of the staircase. 
Hartley went back to his wooing. ‘Vivienne,’ said he, masterfully, 
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“T have got to have you. I will take no more refusals or dilly- 
dallying.” ‘When do you want me?” she asked. “Now. As soon 
as you can get ready.” She stood calmly before him and looked 
him calmly in the eye. ‘Do you think for one moment,” said she, 
“that I would enter your home with Héloise there?” Hartley 
cringed as if from an unexpected blow. He folded his arms and 
paced the carpet once or twice. “She shall go,” he said grimly. 
Drops stcod upon his brow. ‘Why should I let that woman make 
my life miserable? Never have I seen one day of freedom from 
trouble since I have known her. You are right, Vivienne. Héloise 
must be sent away before I can take you into my home. But she 
shall go, I have decided. I will turn here out of doors.’”’ ‘‘When will 
you do this?”’’ asked the girl. Hartley clinched his teeth and bent 
his brows together. ‘Tonight,’ he said, resolutely. “I will send 
her away tonight.” “Then,” said Vivienne, “my answer is ‘yes. 
Come for me when you will.’”’ She looked into his eyes with a sweet, 
sincere light in her own. Hartley could scarcely believe that her 
surrender was true, it was so swift and complete. ‘Promise me,” 
he said feelingly, ‘‘on your word and honor.’’ “On my word and 
honor,” repeated Vivienne, softly. . . . When Hartley reached 
his neat suburban home that night, he was almost strangled by his 
wife. She screamed, and her mother came running into the hall. 
The dark-haired woman screamed again—the joyful scream of a 
well-beloved and petted woman. “Oh, mamma!” she cried ecstatic- 
ally; “what do you think? Vivienne is coming to cook for us!. 

And now, Billy, dear,” she concluded, “you must go right down to 
the kitchen and discharge Héloise. She has been drunk again the 
whole day long.” 


, 


The reader is almost disgusted with the author for leading 
him through such a maze of sentiment and romance to this 
surprising ending. But when one reads the story over the 
second time and begins to realize not only the sustained clev- 
erness of the ruse, but also the delightful burlesque of the 
modern sentimental novel with all its overdrawn and highly 
colored passion, stagy melodrama, and conventional artifici- 
ality of style, one feels amply repaid for being made the vie- 
tim of a pun. 

Another fine example of a story with the plot based en- 
tirely on a pun is ‘‘The Ransom of Mack.’’ Here a _ retired 
mining partner, who prides himself on understanding women, 
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tries to save his side-mate, Mack, a middle-aged bachelor, from 
the machinations of a slip of a country girl whom Mack said 
he was to marry that very afternoon at six o’clock. The friend 
follows the girl down the street, asks her if Mack is really 
going to marry her that evening at six, and when she tells 
him that he is the only chance, the friend offers to pay her 
a thousand dollars if she will marry Eddie, the groceryman’s 
elerk at five o’clock. It turns out that Mack was to marry 
the girl in the official sense. Mack was now a justice of the 
peace, and as he expressed it, ‘‘I operated it. I told you I was 
justice of the peace. The preacher is off East to visit his 
folks, and I’m the only one in town that can perform the 
dispensations of marriage. I promised Eddie and Rebosa a 
month ago I’d marry ’em.”’ 

Another device for attaining humorous effect which is prac- 
tised perhaps incontinently by O. Henry is that of putting 
malapropisms or misquoted literary allusions into the mouths 
of his uneducated or half-edueated characters. Surprise or 
unexpected juxtaposition or sudden variation from the 
normal is plainly at the base of this type of humor also. The 
well-read reader will find numerous subtle and many blatantly 
patent literary allusions, and on account of his own shrewd- 
ness in recognizing the contorted quotation he will take unto 
himself a sort of pleasurable self-gratulation, which at least 
is akin to the sense of humor. For example, here are a few 
Shakespearean allusions which I noted in a casual re-reading 
of perhaps fifty of O. Henry’s stories: ‘‘ He fights like Tybalt, 
by the book of arithmetic.’’ ‘‘I never heard,’’ mentioned 
sroncho, ‘‘about any of Dibble’s ways of mixin’ scrapin’ and 
ciphern’.’’ ‘‘Triggernometry?’’ suggested the Nueces Kid. 
‘‘The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune fel! blunted 
from the buekler of his armored pride.’’ ‘‘It followed as the 
night the day that he got his schooner and his lunch.’’” A 


certain character looking upon a man in the helpless condi- 
tion of sound sleep with mouth open, is made to say, “‘Im- 
perial Cesar asleep in such a way, might shut his mouth 
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and keep the wind away.’’ ‘‘On the Rio Grande border if you 
take a man’s life you sometimes take trash; but when you take 
his horse, you take a thing the loss of which makes him poor, 
indeed, and which enriches not you—if you are caught.’’ 
‘*Diseretion is the better part of filbustering.’’ ‘‘I’m really 
afraid that all the stage is a world, and all the players merely 
men and women.”’ ‘*The Thing’s the Play’’ is the title of a 
story, and *‘The Midsummer Knight’s Dream’’ of another, 
this last being the story of a tired business man who dreams 
during a midsummer day of a holiday which he was unable 
to take because he had to remain in the city to make the 
money for his family to spend on their summer outing. 
Next to Shakespearean malapropisms come humorous 
Biblical animadversiens or perversions. ‘‘The fellow Esau in 
the Bible, that swapped his copyright for a partridge,’’ is a 
typical example. ‘‘Man is man’s ally; and even the Philis- 
tines must have blushed when they took Samson the way they 
did.’’ In another passage the Philistines are referred to as 
Philip Steins. ‘‘I felt like Delilah when she set the Philip 
Steins onto Samson.’’ ‘‘Talk like water gushed from him; 
he might have been stricken with Aaron’s rod.’’ ‘‘The town 
of Los Pinos, which was certainly the roof-garden spot of the 
world, and flowing with condensed milk and honey.’’ In an- 
other story the same allusion is contorted into ‘‘a land flowing 
with condensed milk and sorghum.’’ A young man very 
much in love is made to say, ‘‘I wanted May Martha Mangum 
for to have and to hold. I wanted her to abide with me, 
and put my slippers and pipe in places where they cannot be 
found.’’ One grafter is made to say to another when a vic- 
tim suddenly appears before them. ‘‘Had you forgot you 
was in the desert? Didn't you see Colonel Manna drop down 
right before your eyes? Don’t you hear the rustling of 
General Raven’s wings? I’m surprised at you, Elijah.’ And 
again, ‘‘Ain’t you ashamed of yourself, you white sculp- 


tures?’’ ‘*Eat, drink and be leary.”’ 
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Many other familiar quotations are made to do acrobatic 
stunts like these, much to the delight of the unsophisticated 
reader. Macaulay is put cheek by jowl with Shakespeare in 
the following: ‘‘He’ll play Horatius and hold the bridge 
once too often some day . . . I go for the other chap— 
Spurious Somebody—the one that fought and pulled his 
freight to fight ’em on some other date.’’ A cowboy on hear- 
ing a reference to Hero and Leander remarked, ‘‘Our friend, 
Lee Andrews, will again swim the Hell’s Point tonight.” 
Another ranechman refers to the poets Kelly and Sheats 
“Santa Claus . . . has got a white wig and whiskers 
that disfigure him up exactly like the pictures of William 
Cullen Longfellow in the books.’’ ‘‘I want to loaf and indict 
my soul, as Walt Whittier says.’’ Seott does duty in ‘‘ Well, 
if it hadn’t been for the Confederacy, I’d have been breath- 
ing today with soul so dead I couldn’t have whispered a single 
cuss-word about my native land.’’ ‘‘There is a rift within 
the loot, as Albert Tennyson says,’’ remarked one of the 
grafters when they lost their graft. Tennyson also serves 
along with Lewis Carroll in Cabbages and Kings. The dreamy 
land of the lotus eaters where ‘‘it seeméd always afternoon,’’ 
is several times alluded to. ‘‘This is the land, as the poet 
says, where it is always after dinner’’; and again, “‘I have 
aten of the lettuce,’’ that is the lotus. A line from ‘‘ Locks- 
ley Hall’’ is adapted to the use of one of the gentle grafters 
in *‘Old Smoke-’em-out . . . took up the harp of life 
and smote on all the chords with his mighty right.’’ On an- 
other occasion one of the grafters refers to a well known pro- 
verb as follows: ‘‘As old Dr. Watts or St. Paul or some other 
diagnostician says: ‘He [Satan] always finds somebody for 
idle hands to do.’ ’’ A line from Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy’’ is thus mal- 
treated: ‘‘I went over to the store where the rude fourflush- 
ers of the hamlet lied.’’ ‘‘It reminds me, says I, of Gold- 
stein’s beautiful ballad entitled ‘The Deserted village,’ which 


says: 
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‘Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey; 
What art can drive its charms away? 

The judge rode slowly down the lane, mother, 
For I’m to be queen of the May.’ ” 


Again silly contortions of familiar Latin words and phrases 
bring smiles to some and tears to others. ‘‘Bring one of your 
Venus Anno Dominis down to Cohen’s and see how quick 


ce 


she’d be turned down for a cloak model.”’ ‘Eureka!’ eried 
the Judge enthusiastically. ‘No you didn’t,’ said Trinidad 
decidedly. ‘I found it myself. I learned about that Latin 
word once in school.’ ’’ **I don’t want anybody to be able to 
say that I ever got a dollar of any man’s money without giv- 
ing him quid pro rata for it.’’ ‘‘I was sine qua grata with a 
a member of the housebreakers’ union and one of the John 
D. Napoleons of finance at the same time.’’ ‘‘We’re anxious 
to adjourn sine qua non.”’ 

Occasionally this unexpected turn does not consist in a 
mere distorted word play, but in the unexpected form of com- 
parison or the incongrious mixture of metophors in the mouths 
of the illiterate characters. Here are a few examples. ‘‘ You'll 
have to climb higher in the profession before you can taste 
the laurels that crown the footprints of the great captains of 
industry.’’ A Texas pony is described as having a Dante Ali- 
ghieri face; ‘‘under his pony’s bridle Sam had tucked some 
chapparal twigs to keep away the deer flies. Thus crowned, 
the long-faced quadruped looked more Dantesque than before, 
and, judging by his countenance, seemed to think of Bea- 
trice.’’ ‘‘ ‘There are two kinds graft,’ says Jeff, ‘that ought 
to be wiped out by law. I mean Wall Street speculation and 
burglary.’ ‘Nearly everybody will agree with you as to one 
of them,’ said I, with a laugh. ‘Well, burglary ought to be 
wiped out, too,’ said Jeff; and I wondered whether the laugh 
had been redundant.”’ 

Perhaps the most frequently occurring type of word humor 
is the substitution of an absurd form of nearly the same sound 
for some well-known word, so as to produce the effect of con- 
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tradition or incongruity. These malapropisms are found in 
nearly everything that O. Henry wrote, and in some stories 
the frequency and cleverness of their occurrence are astonish- 
ing. Here are a few examples. ‘‘She was a woman that 
would have tempted an anchovy to forget his vows.’’ The 
goddess of liberty in New York harbor ‘‘offers a cast-ironical 
welcome to the oppressed of every land.’’ ‘‘Everbody south 
of Mason and Hamlin line knew that the North by itself 
ecouldn’t whip a whole country the size of Spain.’’ ‘‘The 
lovely and deliciously scented meningitis twines its clustering 
tendrils around the tall mesquites, and the sweet little purple 
thanatopsis is found in profusion on every side.’’ A county 
official remarks, ‘‘I’ll appoint Sam Bell acting sheriff with 
penitentiary powers while I am away.’’ ‘‘Your infatuated 
parents may have denounced you by the name of Jackson.’’ 
And again, ‘‘General De Vega, as was the name by which he 
denounced himself.’’ It was during a moment of temporary 
apparition,’’ says one character. ‘‘No insinuations. I’m 
stating the case hypodermically,’’ says another. ‘‘If you 
know anything about the loeality of this here Black Bill, you 


, 


are amiable to the law in not reporting it.’’? ‘‘The entire pro- 
ducts of the mine of Gondola would not have tempted me to 
betray him.’’ ‘‘He goes through his pockets symptomatically 
and careful.”’ ‘‘Prepare to go with us and expatriate your 
sins . . .. thus proclaiming your indemnity.’’ ‘‘I should 
hate to impute him and I should hate to see him imputed.” 
‘** Tle has made proposals to me sufficiently obnoxious to rui- 
fle the ignominy of any lady,’ says Mrs. Sampson. ‘'Today he 
caps the vortex.’’’ ‘‘Emperor Mareus Autolycus.”’ ‘‘I do 
not wish to be a septic, but I doubt if she can do as well as 
vou and me.’’ ‘‘I never had much confidence in the perfidi- 
ousness of woman.’’ ‘‘He’d come pretty close to making 
a meal on the amber that the gods eat on Mount Olympia.”’ 
And again, ‘‘ As the saying is, ‘Juniper Aquarious was sure 
turning on the water plugs on Mount Amphibious.” 


** Well, says Caligula, ‘I reekon in New York you get to be 
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a conniseer; and when you go around with the demi-tasse 
vou are naturally bound to buy ‘em stylish grub.’’ ‘‘My re- 
mark was an epitogram—an axis—a kind of multch’em in 
parvo,’’ says Jeff Peters. ‘‘It was the first drink I had ever 
known him to take. ‘By way of liberation to the gods,’ says 
he.”’ ‘‘We have sure handed the small consumer a great blow 
in the sole apoplectie region.”” ‘‘He was outwardly decent 
and managed to preserve his aquarium, but inside he was im- 
promptu and full of unexpectedness.”’ 
and varicose on all subjects.”’ 


‘*T am equally good 
‘‘Them ruined cities of Tyre 
and Siphon.’’ ‘‘ ‘Andy,’ says I, ‘we’re wealthy—not beyond 
the dreams of average: but in our humble way we are com- 
paratively as rich as Greasers.”’ 

Another type of these unexpected contortions is provided 
in the direct perversion of what the character is trying to 
say, or in some sudden variation of a familiar saying so as to 
make it contradictory of its ordinary meaning. It is never the 
early bird that catches the worm, but the early worm that 
gets caught. The bug is not under the chip, but the chip is 
over the bug. ‘‘ You never saw anybody in your life that was 
as full of knowledge and had less sense than old Cal.’’ 
‘*Mack spoke up and asked me if I was apprised in the habits 
and policies of women folks. ‘Why, yes,’ says I, in a tone of 
voice, ‘I know ’em from Alfred to Omaha.’’’ ‘‘The money 
‘aliphs are handicapped. They have an idea that earth has 
no sorrow that dough cannot heal.’’ ‘‘ Young Howard Pilkins 
got his money ornithologiecally. He was a shrewd judge of 
storks. . . . Old man Pilkins died from a torpid liver, 
and then Mrs. Pilkins died from, worry over torpid delivery 
waggons.’’ ‘‘One swallow in the well is better than two in 
the Anheuser-Busch.’” ‘‘Strong drink is an adder—and a 
subtracter too.’’ ‘‘A man generally nose when the bloom is 
in the rye.’’ ‘‘The Hand that Riles the World.’’ and ‘‘The 
Marry Month of May,’’ are two titles that illustrate the point. 
Perhaps one of the best of all these distorted familiar sayings 
is ‘‘Charity covers a multitude of skins.’’ 
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This constant reeurrence of the unexpected, this constant 
flow of humor, keeps O. Henry’s readers on the alert. It is 
commonplace to hear the remark that O. Henry is never dull, 
and doubtless the prime reason for this is that he keeps his 
readers awake by constantly stirring them with these clever 
and striking inecongruities. But if this were all there is to 
his humor, O. Henry would hardly be worthy of consideration 
2s a humorist. He is something more than a mere clever jug- 
gier, a mere professional funny man. There is almost always 
in his stories some vein of underlying seriousness, some keen, 
though kindly, satire, some noble ideal, some worthy aspira- 
tion, QO. Henry attacked with particular violence the tight- 
wad, the hypocrite, the oppressor of the poor, the ‘‘uneo euid.’’ 
Take a sample or two of his satire as further illustration of 
his use of the strikingly unexpected and incongruous. A 
very highly honored deacon in a certain church is described 
as ‘‘respectable and tight, a mortgage fancier and a stern, 
upright collection-plate passer and forecloser.’’ The man who 
takes advantage of the helpless shop-girl in the great city 
aroused O. Henry into the severest righteous indignation. 
One of the best examples of this satire is found in ‘‘An Un- 
finished Story,’’ by many readers considered the most power- 
ful story O. Henry ever wrote. You recall the portrayal of 
the life of Dulcie, the shop-girl who was forced to live on the 
measly $6 a week paid her by her pecunious employers in the 
department store. She wanted to go out and have a gay time 
like everybody else. She was frequently cold, lonely, hungry, 
downeast, but she kept up appearances and admired the pic- 
ture of General Kitchener, her beau ideal, which she kept on 
her dresser. A certain degenerate type of masculinity known 
as Piggy invited her to supper at a fashionable restaurant, 
and she accepted his invitation. But just as she was ready 


to go out to meet Piggy, Dulcie looked at the picture of Lord 
Kitchener, and she thought she saw a frown of displeasure on 
his face. She immediately decided not to go out, threw her- 
self down on her bed, and wept for ten minutes. But here 
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the story teller stops, petulantly remarking that the tale didn’t 
seem to get anywhere. What might happen next time, when 
Dulcie was perhaps feeling lonlier and hungrier, and General 
Kitchner might be looking the other way, he refuses to say. 
Then follows the dream-ending, which must be given in O. 
Henry’s own words, both for the humorous deseription and 
for the terrifie satire contained in it. 


Gabriel had played his trump; and those of us who could not 
follow suit were arraigned for examination. I noticed at one side 
a gathering of professional bondsmen in solemn black and coilars 
buttoned behind; but it seemed there was some trouble about their 
real estate titles; and they did not appear to be getting us out. A 
fly cop—an angel policeman—flew over to me and took me by the 
left wing. Near at hand was a group of very presperous-looking 
spirits arraigned for judgment. ‘Do you belong with that bunch?” 
the policeman asked. ‘“‘Who are they?” was my answer. “Why,” said 
he, “they are the men who hired working girls, and paid ’em five 
and six dollars a week to live on. Are you one of the bunch?” “Not 
on your immortality,” I said. “I’m only the fellow that set fire 
to an orphan asylum and murdered a blind man for his pennies.” 


O. Henry’s satire is never directed against the weak and 
innocently erring ones. For them he always shows that gen- 
uine sympathy which goes to make up real pathos. Humor 
without sympathy, without the truly pathetic, is but surface 
humor. You will discover that O. Henry’s humor is almost 
uniformly lighted up with something of the pathetic. He con- 
ceives plots that are powerfully pathetic, and yet these plots 
are almost always treated in a playfully humorous manner. 
‘*Georgia’s Ruling,’’ ‘‘The Last Leaf,’’ ‘‘The Furnished 
Room,’’ ‘‘The Double-Dyed Deceiver’’ are examples in point. 
When we read these stories even as we smile at the clever word- 
play, the racy slang, the light badinage along the way, and per- 
haps at the surprise ending on the last page, we instinctively 
feel the pathos of the situation and recognize the beauty and 
holiness of our common humanity as it is set forth in these 
little dramas of real life. 
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The real and permanent essence of O. Henry’s humor, then, 
is not in the verbal audacities, the clever malapropisms. the 
surprising contortions of ordinary allusions, nor even in the 
surface laughter or severe satire set in clever and ludicious con- 
trasts. His humor is inherent in his conception of character, 
in his attitude toward the world. It is pervasive and funda- 
mental, and like all finer humor, it is altogether ineapable of 
final analysis. O Henry’s sense of humor is so broad and in- 
elusive, so constant and elemental, that it seems an impos- 
sibility for him to look at anything in a perfectly serious 
and sedate manner. Some have pointed this out as his most 
distinet fault—namely, his refusal to take his art seriously. 
That he made a too patent bid for immediate popular 
applause and did not possess the patience or the seriousness of 
purpose necessary te supremely great work, every one will 
readily admit. But it is altogether unjust to say that he did 
not take his work seriously or that there is nothing worthy 
in his interpretation of life. Those who were intimate with 
O. Henry say that he gathered his material at first hand with 
infinite patience and sympathetic interest. He haunted the 
parks and drives and public thoroughfares wherever men and 
women congregated. He watched them with the closest seru- 
tiny. He listened with ear and heart. There were but two 
things that he feared, he said, deafness and the writer’s cramp. 
And there is no doubt that he worked at his art with unflag- 
ging enerev and perseverance during the scant decade that was 
vouchsafed to him for active literary productivity. When we 
strive to look beneath the surface, we are driven to the eonelu- 
sion that O. Henry had ideals, and that these ideals were not 
unworthy. He loved truth and justice and fair play, and he 
respected true manhood and womanhood wherever he found it. 
He was infatuated with common humanity. He was the truest 
democrat of all. When we probe beneath the glittering sur- 
face of his stories, we find that his art is always based upon the 
solid bedrock of human nature. It may be said of O. Henry 
as of Poe, there is not an unchaste thought or an impure allu- 
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sion in all his stories. He stands out squarely for purity and 
chastity, for honesty and integrity, for frankness and sincerity, 
and he attacks with the sharp spear of humor and satire all 
the forms of grossness and licentiousness, falsehood and dis- 
honesty, hyprocrisy and sham. He defends the weak and the 
helpless, the poor and the oppressed, the down-and-out and the 
morally bankrupt types at every point. He finds some human 
rait, some touch of nobility, some sense of humor, some saving 
erace in every mortal into whose heart he gazes. He has no vil- 
lains of blackest dye, though his pages are full of criminals, 
erafters, jail-birds, tramps and social outeasts of every type. 
His train robbers stop in their career of lawlessness to rescue a 
little working girl from her oppressor and send her on to her 
parents where she belongs. The most despised outlaws he finds 
not altogether bad. O. Henry probes for the spot in his charac- 
ter’s heart which reveals the sense of honor, the tender senti- 
ment, the noble instinct. On the other hand he has no impos- 
sibly perfect heroes or heroines. All his people are just plain 
representatives of our common humanity. There is none so 
good but that he has some bad in him, some weak trait; and 
none so bad but that some good can be found in him. This is 
the true analysis of the human kind: and when an author or 
artist is able to see all this and in addition has the power to 
throw over the entire canvas of his portrayal of life a genial 
and kindly glow of humor, he will surely not be easily or 
quickly forgotten by a grateful world. 





PAN-GERMANISM IN THE AGE OF PERICLES 
Il. CONDUCT AND RESULTS OF THE WAR 
By W. J. Battie 


[In the first installment of this article Professor Battle pointed 
out some remarkable parallels between the nations engaged in the 
present war and those in the Peloponnesian War in Greece during 
the fifth century befcre Christ. The Peloponnesian War was caused 
by the selfish ambition of Athens, resembling modern Germany, to 
transform her leadership among the Greek states into an empire. 
The speeches of her leaders are close akin in spirit to those of the 
Kaiser and the German war lords. Opposing Athens chiefly were 
Sparta, Corinth, and Boeotia, corresponding roughly to England, 
France, and Russia today. Our witness for all this is Thucydides, 
a native of Athens, once in command of an Athenian fleet but ban- 
ished from the state in the seventh year of the war. Thus his tes- 
timony is expert, and he is evidently trying to set forth the truth. 
—Editor Review.] 


EFFORTS TO AVERT THE WAR WERE FUTILE 


There could be no other outcome than war to an issue re- 
corded by the judgment of Thucydides himself to be ‘‘the 
growth of the Athenian power, which terrified the Lacedae- 
monians and foreed them into war’’ (I, 23). 

Nevertheless, on the side of the entente, Corinth appealed 
to Athens on the score both of gratitude and justice. And the 
Lacedaemonians sent to Athens the following message: ‘‘'The 
Lacedaemonians desire to maintain peace, and peace there may 
be if you will restore peace to the Hellenes’’ (1.139). 

The Athenians, of course, put on a most virtuous and in- 
jured air and Pericles, like the Kaiser, claimed a defensive 
war: 


“For some time past the designs of the Lacedaemonians have 
been clear enough and they are still clearer now. The treaty says 
that when differences arise, the two parties shall refer them to 
arbitration, and in the meantime both are to retain what they have. 
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But for arbitration they never ask; and when it is offered by us, 
they refuse it. They want to redress their grievances by arms and 
not by argument; and now they come to us, using the language, no 
longer of expostulation, but of command. They tell us to quit 
Potidaea, to leave Aegina independent, and to rescind the decree 
respecting the Megarians. These last ambassadors go further still, 
and announce that we must give the Hellenes independence. | 
would have none of you imagine that he will be fighting for a smal! 
matter if we refuse to annul the Megarian decree, of which they 
make so much, telling us that its revocation would prevent the 
war. You should have no lingering uneasiness about this; you are 
not really going to war for a trifle. For in the seeming trifle is 
involved the trial and confirmation of your whole purpose. If you 
yield to them in a small matter, they will think that you are afraid, 
and will immediately dictate some more oppressive condition; but 
if vou are firm, you will prove to them that they must treat you as 
their equals. (1.140) Wherefore, make up your minds once for 
all, either to give way while you are still unharmed, or, if we are 
going to war, as in my judgment is best, then on no plea small or 
great to give way at all; we will not condescend to possess our own 
in fear.’” (1. 141.) 


And again later: 


“<“T allow that for men who are in prosperity and free to choose ii 
is great folly to make war. But when they must either submit and 
at once surrender independence, er strike and be free, then he who 
shuns and not he who meets the danger is deserving of blame.’” 
(II. 61) 


The truth is that the Athenians were at first as confident of 
winning the war as the Germans were in 1914. For this belief 
Pericles gives divers reasons, the strongest being the lack of 


coordination among the Peloponnesian allies: 


“The confederacy is made up of many races; all the representa- 
tives have equal votes, and press their several interests. There 
follows the usual result, that nothing is ever done properly. For 
some are all anxiety to be revenged on the enemy, while others 
only want to save their money. The members of such a confederacy 
are slow to meet, and when they do meet, they give iittle time tu 
the consideration of any common interest, and a great deal to 
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schemes which further the interest of their particular state. Every 
one fancies that his own neglect will do no harm, but that it is 
somebody else’s business to keep a lock-out for him, and this idea, 
cherished alike by each, is the secret ruin of all.’” (I. 141 ) 


PARTY STRIFE AND REVOLUTION 


In all history there is perhaps no more shocking picture 
than that drawn by Thucydides of the working of party-pas- 
sion over the Hellenie world: 


“When once troubles had begun in the cities, these who followed 
carried the revolutionary spirit further and further, and determined 
to outdo the report of all who had preceded them by the ingenuity 
of their enterprises and the atrocity of their revenges. The mean- 
ing of words had no longer the same relation to things, but was 
changed by them as they thought proper. ... The cause of all 
these evils was the love of power, originating in avarice and am- 
bition, and the party-spirit which is engendered by them when 
men are fairly embarked in a contest. For the leaders on either 
side used specious names, the one party professing to uphold the 
constitutional equality of the many, the other, the wisdom of an 
aristocracy, while they made the public interests, to which in name 
they were devoted, in reality their prize. Striving in every way to 
overcome each other, they committed the most menstrous crimes; 
yet even these were surpassed by the magnitude of their revenges 
which they pursued to the very utmost, neither party observing any 
definite limits either of justice or of public expediency, but both 
alike making the caprice of the moment their law, (III. 82)... 
Thus revolution gave birth to every form of wickedness in Hellas. 
The simplicity which is so large an element in a noble nature was 
laughed to scorn and disappeared. An attitude of perfidious an- 
tagonism everywhere prevailed; for there was no word binding 
enough, nor oath terrible enough to reconcile enemies. Each man 
was strong only in the conviction that nothing was secure; he 
must look to his own safety, and could not afford to trust others.” 
(11.83) 


Such apparently is the state of Russia today. God grant 
it spread not to other lands. 
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MORAL DECLINE AT ATHENS 


As in all wars mora! decline soon set in at Athens and grew 
steadily worse. The effects of the plague were even worse 
on the moral than on the physical side. 


“Men who had hitherto concealed their indulgence in pleasure 
now grew bolder. For, seeing the sudden change,—how the rich 
died in a moment, and those who had nothing immediately in- 
herited their property,—they reflected that life and riches were 
alike transitory, and they resolved to enjcy themselves while they 
could, and to think only of pleasure.” (11.53) 


From this acute phase Athens recovered, but the lowering 
of the public tone appears in the deterioration of the popular 
leaders. Pericles gives place to Cleon, Cleon to Alcibiades, 
Alcibiades to Cleophon. 

Far worse is the destruction of the old morality and the 
enthronement of the Nietzsche-Clausewitz doctrine that for the 
state might is the only right, expediency the only guide. Quite 
worthy of the Reichstag is the debate in the Athenian assem- 
bly over the treatment of the inhabitants of Mitylene. 

Mitylene, a member of the Athenian alliance, had revolted 
and been reduced. The Athenians were peculiarly indignant 
because the Mitylenaeans had not been subjects like the other 
revolting states but free allies and the assembly had voted to 
put to death the whole adult male population and to enslave 
the women and children. But doubts of the wisdom of this 
decision arose and the matter was reopened next day. Cleon, 
the author of the first decree, urges its reenactment: 


“*You should remember that your empire is a despotism exer- 
cised over unwilling subjects, who are always conspiring agains: 
you; they do not obey in return for any kindness which you do 
them to your own injury, but in so far as you are their masters; 
they have no love of you, but they are held down by force. Be- 
sides, what can be more detestable than to be perpetually chang: 
ing our minds?’ ” (111.37). 
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“*T myself think as I did before, and I wonder at those who 
have brought forward the case of the Mitylenaeans again, thus in- 
terposing a delay which is in the interest of the evil-doer. For 
after a time the anger of the sufferer waxes dull, and he pursues 
the offender with less keenness; but the vengeance which follows 
closest upon the wrong is most adequate to it and exacts the fuliesi 
retribution.” (III.38)..... 

“‘T want you to put aside this trifling, and therefore I say to 
you that no single city has ever injured us so deeply as Mitylene.. . 
They learned nothing from the misfortunes of their neighbors, who 
had already revolted and been subdued by us, nor did the hajpi- 
ness of which they were in the enjoyment make them hesitate to 
court destruction. They trusted recklessly to the future, and 
cherishing hopes which, if less than their wishes, were greater than 
their powers, they went to war, preferring might to right... . Re- 
flect: if you impose the same penalty upon those of your allies who 
wilfully rebel and upon those who are constrained by the enemy, 
which of them will not revolt upon any pretext, however trivial, 
seeing that, if he succeed, he will be free, and, if he fail, no irre- 
parable evil will follow? We, in the meantime, shall have to risk 
our lives and our fortunes against every one in turn. When con- 
cuerors we shall recover only a ruined city, and for the future, the 
revenues which are our strength will be lost to us. But, if we fail, 
the number of our adversaries will be increased. And when we 
ought to be employed in repelling our regular enemies, we shall be 
wasting time in fighting against our own allies. (III.39).... 

“ ‘Por, if they were right in revolting, you must be wrong in 
maintaining your empire. But if, right or wrong, you are resolved 
to rule, then rightly or wrongly they must be chastised for your 
good. Otherwise you must give up your empire, and, when virtue 
is no longer dangerous, you may be as virtuous as you please... 
Do not be soft-hearted at the sight of their distress, but remember 
the danger which was once hanging over your heads. Chastise them 
as they deserve, and prove by an example to your other allies that 
rebellion will be punished with death. If this is made quite clear 
to them, your attention will no longer be diverted from your 
enemies by wars against your own allies.” (III.40) 


Even the advocates of the Mitylenaeans ground their appeal 
only on expediency. Evidently they believed this argument 
alone would influence the Athenians. 


“*T do not come forward either as an advocate of the Mitylenaeans 
or as their accuser; the question for us, rightly considered, is not 
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what are their crimes? but, what is for our interest? If I prove 
them ever so guilty, I will not on that account bid you put them to 
death, unless it is expedient. Neither, if perchance, there be some 
degree of excuse for them, would I have you spare them, unless it 
be clearly for the good of the state. (III.44) 

‘Fortune, too, assists the illusion, for she often presents herself 
unexpectedly, and induces states, as well as individuals, to run into 
peril, however inadequate their means; and states even more than 
individuals, because they are throwing for a higher stake, freedom 
or empire, and because when a man has a whole people acting with 
him, he exaggerates the importance of his aims out of all reason. 
In a word then, it is impossible, and simply absurd to suppose, that 
human nature when bent upon some favorite project can be re- 
strained either by the power of law or by any other terror. 
(EELS)... 5 

“Even if they were guilty you should wink at their conduct, and 
not allow the only friends whom you have left to be converted int» 
enemies. Far more conducive to the maintenance of our empire 
would it be to suffer wrong willingly, than for the sake of justice 
to put to death those whom we had better spare.’” (III.47) 


Moved by this reasoning the Athenians magnanimously 
decided not to go further than to slaughter the leaders in the 
revolt, over a thousand in number, raze the walls of the city. 
take away the fleet, and bestow on Athenian settlers the entire 
landed property of the inhabitants. 

But the spirit of the Athenians comes out more clearly in 
the attack on Melos than in any enterprise of the whole war. 
It is a pity not to quote the entire narrative. Not more shame: 
less is the German attack on Belgium, net more evnieal the 
German arguments, not more heroic the conduct of the Bel- 
gian king and people. The situation is set forth in a dialogue 
between the Melian magistrate and the Athenian envoys. Re- 
member that the narrator is himself an Athenian. 


“The Melians are colonists of the Lacedgaemonians who would not 
submit to Athens like the other islanders. At first they were 
neutral and took no part. But when the Athenians tried to coerce 
them by ravaging their lands, they were driven into open hos- 
tilities. (V. 84) 
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“Athenians. Well, then, we Athenians will use no fine words; 
we will not go out of our way to prove at length that we have a 
right to rule, because we overthrew the Persians; or that we attack 
you now because we are suffering any injury at your hands. We 
should not convince you if we did; nor must you expect to convince 
us by arguing that, although a colony of the Lacedaemonians, you 
have taken no part in their expeditions, or that you have never 
done us any wrong. But you and we should say what we really 
think, and aim only at what is possible, for we both alike know 
that into the discussion of human affairs the question of justice 
only enters where the pressure of necessity is equal, and that the 
powerful exact what they can, and the weak grant what they must. 
(V. 89) 

“The fall of our empire, if it should fall, is not an event to which 
we look forward with dismay; for ruling states such as Lacedaemon 
are not cruel to their vanquished enemies. .....And we will now 
endeavor to show that we have come in the interests of our em- 
pire, and that in what we are about to say we are only seeking the 
preservation of your city. For we want to make you ours with the 
least trouble to ourselves, and it is for interests of us both that you 
should not be destroyed. (V.91) 

“Melians. Surely, then, if you and your subjects will brave all 
this risk, you to preserve your empire and they to be quit of it, 
how base and cowardly would it be in us, who retain our freedom, 
not to do and suffer anything rather than be your slaves. (V. 100) 

“Athenians. Not so, if you calmly reflect: for you are not fight- 
ing against equals to whom yeu cannot vield without disgrace, but 
you are taking counsel whether or no you shall resist an over- 
whelming force. The question is not one of honor but of prudence. 
(V.101) 5 

“Melians. We know only too well how hard the struggle must be 
against your power, and against fortune, if she does not mean to be 
impartial. Nevertheless we do not despair of fortune; for we hope 
to stand as high as you in the favor of heaven, because we are 
righteous, and you against whom we contend are unrighteous; and 
we are satisfied that our deficiency in power will be compensated 
by the aid of our allies the Lacedaemonians; they cannot refuse to 
help us, if only because we are their kinsmen, and for the sake of 
their own honor. And, therefore, our confidence is not so utterly 
blind as you suppose. (V. 104) 

“Athenians. As for the Gods, we expect to have quite as much cf 
their favor as you; for we are not doing or claiming anything 
which goes beyond common opinion about divine or men’s desires 
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about human things. For of the Gods we believe, and of men ve 
know, that by a law of their nature wherever they can rule they 
will. This law was not made by us, and we are not the first who 
have acted upon it: we did but inherit it, and shall bequeath it to 
all time, and we know that you and all mankind, if you were as 
strong as we are, would do as we do. So much for the Gods; we 
have told you why we expect to stand as high in their good opinion 
as you. And then as to the Lacedaemonians—when you imagine 
that out of very shame they will assist you, we admire the simplicity 
of your idea, but we do not envy you the folly of it. The Lacedae- 
monians are exceedingly virtuous among themselves, and according 
to their national standard of moraliiy. But, in respect of their 
dealings with others, although many things might be said, a word 
is enough to describe them,—of all men whom we know they are 
the most notcricus for identifying what is pleasant with what is 
honorable, and what is expedient with what is just. But how in- 
consistent is such a character with your present blind hope of de- 
liverance. (1.105). 

“Athenians. .... You told us that the safety of your city would 
be your first care, but we remark that, in this long discussion, not 
a word has been uttered by you which would give a reasonable man 
expectation of deliverance. Your strongest grounds are hopes de- 
ferred, and what power you have is not to be compared with that 
which is already arrayed against you. Unless after we.have with- 
drawn you mean to come, as even now you may, to a wiser con- 
clusion, you are showing a great want of sense. For surely you 
cannot dream of flying to that false sense of honor which has been 
the ruin of sc many when danger and dishonor were staring them 
in the face. Many men with their eyes still open to the conse- 
quences have feund the word ‘honor’ too much for them, and have 
suffered a mere name to lure them on, until it has drawn down 
upon them real and irretrievable calamities; through their own 
folly they have incurred a worse dishonor than fortune would have 
inflicted upon them. If you are wise you will not run this risk; 
you ought to see that there can be no disgrace in yielding to a great 
city which invites you to become her ally on reasonable terms, keep- 
ing your own land, and merely paying tribute; and that you wiil 
certainly gain no hcnor if, having to choose between two alter- 
natives, safety and war, you obstinately prefer the worse, 
CV: 2223. . 

“The Athenians left the conference: the Melians, after consulting 
among themselves, resolved to persevere in their refusal, and made 
answer as follows: ‘Men of Athens, our resolution is unchanged; 
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and we will not in a moment surrender that liberty which our city, 
founded seven hundred years ago, still enjoys; we will trust to the 
good-fortune, which by the favour of the Gods, has hitherto preserved 
us, and for human help to the Lacedaemonians, and endeavor to 
save ourselves. We are ready however to be your friends, and 
the enemies neither of you nor of the Lacedaemonians, and we 
ask you to leave our country when you have made such a peace 
as may appear to be in the interest of both parties.’ (V. 112) 

“The Athenian envoys returned to the army; and the generals, 
when they found that the Melians would not yield, immediately 
commenced hositilities. 

The place was now fully invested, and there was 
treachery among the citizens themselves. So the Melians were in- 
duced to surrender at discretion. The Athenians thereupon put to 
death all who were of military age, and made slaves of the women 
and children. They then colonized the island, sending five hundred 
settlers of their own.” (V. 116) 


Yet if the Athenians were orthodox in the theory of state 
morality, they were not logical enough or sufficiently indif- 
ferent to opinion human and divine to reach the standard of 
practice attained by their modern imitators, They did in- 
deed expel ‘‘the Aeginetans and their families from Aegina, 
alleging that they had been the main eause of the war. The 
island lies close to Peloponnesus, and they thought it safer 
to send thither settlers of their own, an intention which they 
shortly afterwards carried out.”? (II. 27). Later, ‘‘in satis- 
faction of their long standing hatred’’ (1V.57), they took 
prisoners and slew the remnant of these Aeginetans who had 
been granted a refuge by the Lacedaemonians, And they took 
hostages when it was convenient, e. g., from Samos (I. 115) 
and Loeris (11.26). But they inaugurated no well thought 
out policy of Schrecklichikeit and their killing of the prisoners 
taken by the surprise attack on Notium (IV. 34), their exe- 
cution of the thousand leading men of Mitylene, voted by the 
assembly at Athens itself (111.50), their employment of 
Thracians who massacred every living thing that could be 
eaught at Mycalessus, including a whole boys’ school and 


even the very beasts of burden (VII. 29), even their treach- 
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erous capture and murder of Hippias, the commander at No- 
tium (III. 34), and of a commission of Spartan envoys sur- 
prised on their way to the Great King (II. 67)—all these virile 
acts were, it is to be feared, moved rather by passion than by 
calm reasoning. 

Nor were the old-fashioned strategists of the Peloponnesus 
much more enlightened. If early in the war they executed 
traders, even neutrals, who were caught off the Peloponnesus, 
they appear to have soon stopped the practice; if they began 
the killing of prisoners taken on a sudden raid in Asia Minor, 
a remonstrance speedily put an end to it; if they killed the 
prisoners taken at Aegospotami, they refused to destroy Ath- 
ens and that against the urgent appeals of their leading allies. 


HOW PEACE WAS MADE 


As in the Great War of today peace was mooted long before 
it eame. In fact the Athenians proposed it before the war 
had gone on two years but the Spartans were too angry to 
listen. 

After the disaster at Pylus the Spartans proposed a peace 
without victory: 


“*You will then,’” they say to the Athenians, “‘escape the 
reverse which is apt to be experienced by men who attain any 
unusual good fortune; for, having already succeeded beyond all ex- 
pectation, they see no reason why they should set any limit to their 
hopes and desires. (IV.17) 
ihe You cannot attribute our mishap to any want of power; 
nor to the pride which an increase of power fosters. We are 
neither stronger nor weaker than before, but we erred in judgment, 
and to such errors all men are liable. Therefore you should not 
suppose that, because your city and your empire are powerful at 
this moment, you will always have fortune on your side. The 
wise ensure their own safety by not making too sure of their gains, 
and when disasters come they can tell better where they are; they 
know that war will go on its way whithersoever chance may lea“, 
and will not be bound by the rules which he who begins to meddl¢ 
with it would fain prescribe. (IV. 18) 
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We think that great enmities are most effectually recon- 
ciled, not when one party seeks revenge and, getting a decided 
superiority, binds his adversary by enforced oaths and makes a 
treaty with him on unequal terms, but when, having in his p:wer 
to do all this, he, from a generous and ecuitable feeling, overcomes 
his resentment, and by the moderation of his terms surprises his 
adversary, who having suffered no violence at his hands, is bound 
to recompense his generosity not with evil, but with good, and who, 
therefore, from a sense of honor, is more likely to keep his word. 
(IV. 19.) 

“ ‘Now, if ever, is the time of reconciliation for us both, before 
either has suffered any irremediable calamity, which must cause, 
besides the ordinary antagonism cf contending states, a personal 
and inveterate hatred, and will deprive vou of the advantages which 
we now offer. While the contest is still undecided, while you may 
acquire reputation and our friendship, and while our disaster can 
be repaired on tolerable terms, and disgrace averted, let us be recon- 
ciled, and choosing peace instead of war ourselves, let us give re- 
lief and rest to all the Helenes. . . If you decide for peace, you 
may assure to yourselves the lasting friendship of the Lacedae- 
monians freely offered by them, you on your part employing no 
force but kindness only. Consider the great advantages which such 
a friendship will yield. If you and we are at one, you may be certain 
that the rest of Hellas, which is less powerful than we, will pay 
to both of us the greatest deference.’” (IV. 20) 


By this time the Athenians had grown arrogant again and 
the war continued. 

In the tenth year both sides were weary at the same time 
and the Peace of Nicias was concluded, practically on the 
hasis of the sfatus quo ante bellum (V.18). But nothing was 
really settled and the peace was no more than an armed 
truce: ‘‘For six years and ten months the two powers ab- 
stained from invading each other’s territories, but abroad the 
cessation of arms was intermittent. and they did each other all 
the harm which they could. At last they were absolutely 
compelled to break the treaty made at the end of the first ten 
years, and to declare open war’’ (V.25). 

After the débacle in Sicily, though all Greece expected the 
speedy ruin of Athens, neither side suggested a peace confer- 


ence. Probably the Peloponnesians had resolved to insist on 
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terms which they knew the Athenians would not agree to ex- 
cept in the last extremity, while the Athenians on their part 
were not yet ready to propose such a settlement as would 
be even considered by the Peloponnesians. The Peloponne- 
sians felt that victory was certain and that they could afford 
to wait. The Athenians fought on, not because they had 
ground for hope, but because in war there is always the 
chance the unexpected may happen. As the result of despair- 
ing effort at Athens and incredible stupidity among the Pel- 
oponnesians the war actually lasted nine years longer. Once 
the outlook was so black for the Athenians that they voted to 
modify their cherished democracy and inaugurated an emer- 
geney government by a select body of Four Hundred in the 
hope of disposing the Spartans to peace, but the attempt soon 
came to naught, the democracy was restored, and a sudden 
success again stiffened their resistance. Twice the Pelopon- 
nesians were so weary that they proposed honorable terms of 
peace only to meet with insane refusals. In the end the Athe- 
nians were so distressed by the blockade, partial though it was, 
that the Peloponnesians maintained from Decelea that the 
destruction of their last fleet at Aegospotami found them with 
neither the resources to build nor the men to fill another. 


“It was night,’ says Xenophon (Hellenica I1.11.3), “when the 
Paralus reached Athens with her evil tidings, on receipt of which a 
bitter wail of woe broke forth. From Piraeus, following the line 
of the long walls up to the heart of the city, it swept and swelled, 
as each man to his neighbour passed on the news. On that night 
no man slept. There was mourning and sorrow for those that were 
lost, but the lamentation for the dead was merged in even deeper 
sorrow for themselves, as they pictured the evils they were about to 
suffer, the like of which they had already themselves inflicted upon 
the men of Melos, who were colonists of the Lacedaemonians, when 
they mastered them by siege. Or, on the men of Histiaea; or Scione 
and Torone; and the Aeginetans, and many another Heliene city.” 
(Dakyns). 


Yet not even now was their spirit broken. Without ships, 
with full knowledge of the starvation confronting them, they 
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voted to defend the walls still. It was sheer folly. The Spar- 
tans had but to keep away the grainships a few weeks longer 
and all was over. 

All things considered the Spartan terms were magnani- 
mous. Athens was required to acquiesce in the loss of her 
war-fieet and her foreign possessions, to pull down the wall of 
the Piraeus, her port, and the walls connecting the city and 
the Piraeus, to become an ally of Sparta, and to readmit the 
oligarchs and others who had been banished. But no indem- 
nity was exacted, no restrictions placed upon Athenian com- 
merce that would prevent the recovery of the city. 

And Athens did recover, recover with astounding rapidity. 
Even the attempt at an oligarchie revolution that involved, 
says Xenophon, the death of almost more Athenians than had 
been killed in the last ten years of the war, did not weaken 
the city too much to keep her from becoming within a gener- 
ation once more one of the great powers of Greece. 


CONCLUSIONS 


And now we may draw any conclusions of value for the 
present crisis? Prophecy is always hazardous, yet I venture | 
this: 

1. The ideal of freedom has a greater vital force than the 
desire of conquest and will prevail in the end. 

2. A single power built up on subject allies can not with- 
stand the continued pressure of great free states. 

3. The hardship wrought by continued blockade and stop- 
page of commerce, even if it be not altogether complete, will 
end by breaking the morale of a people. 

4. Victory for autoeracy, however sweeping, could be only 
temporary, for it would run counter to the plain trend of his- 
tory towards democracy. 

5. Peace without a clear victory for the cause of freedom 
would settle nothing and the war would have to be fought 
over again. 
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6. A people with the traditions and virility of Germany 
will not give up till it sees the utter uselessness of continuing 
the war. 

7. To convince Germany of the uselessness of continuing 
the war force only will avail. Argument is useless with people 
who have enthroned force as their supreme god. 

8. To look for peace through a change of government in 
Germany is chimerical. 

9. To bring to bear on Germany the degree of force neces- 
sary to convince her of the futility of continuing the war will 
require every ounce of strength and determination we and our 
allies possess. 

10. Unless the war shall result in convincing mankind of 
the futility of war in general the world will be no more bene- 
fited by this war than Greece was by the Peloponnesian War. 
Greece only exchanged Athenian supremacy for Spartan and 
Spartan for Theban and finally was so weakened in man power 
and spiritual force that she lost her freedom altogether to 
Macedon and Rome. 











MISDIRECTED PATRIOTISM 
By CLYDE EAGLETON 


A great deal of wasted energy is at large today in our na- 
tion and in the world, due to the fact that the definitions by 
which we are shaping our lives have not kept pace with the 
facts of our existence. The particular brand of energy which 
is most wasted is the one of which we are most in need 





pat- 
riotie endeavor. Our definition of patriotism is inconsistent 
with the developments, political and social, of our time, which 
should change, but have not yet changed, its meaning for us. 

Putnam’s Word-Book gives the word chauvinism as an an- 
tonym for patriotism; but it is an unfortunate fact that most 
people still regard patriotism as the duty of making war, and 
fighting, sword or rifle in hand, in such a war. Yet war itself 
is rapidly becoming an anachronism, and much more so the 
idea of winning battles by individual bravery upon the field. 
No faet has been so clearly established in the present conflict 
as that wars are won by the man—or the woman—behind the 
man behind the gun. It is the workers in the munitions fac- 
tory, the laborers in the ship yard, the farmer behind his 
plow, upon whom victory depends. But still in the eyes of 
most people the man who shoulders a gun is the only possible 
patriot. 

As a result of this inconsistency between our thoughts and 
the facts, surprising mistakes are made, both in thought and 
action—mistakes which are sometimes worth more to the Ger- 
mans than a regiment of men. For instance, we are fighting 
today for the maintenance of international law and order. 


Law must be founded upon local systems of domestic order; 
and yet it seems the highest fashion of patriotism to subvert 
our own domestic order by lynching suspected pro-Germans. 
None of the lynehings for which the Chicago papers have so 
eaustically criticised the South was ever so revolting as the 
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‘*patriotie act’’ which ended the existence of Robert Prager, 
at Collinsville, Illinois, some weeks ago. No proof has yet 
been offered of his guilt—on the contrary, his previous ac- 
tions testified to his loyalty. But a few Collinsville ‘‘ patri- 
ots’’ must take the law into their own hands, for the sake of 
the nation! We hesitated to enter the war because we were 
reluctant to be allied to absolutist Russia; are we not now in 
danger (the New Republic suggests it) of having our Allies 
ashamed of our own particular brand of Auléur? 

And ¢an you not imagine a brother, or other relative of 
Prager who had deserted his own country because of too pater- 
nal a government, now reaching the conclusion that it was bet- 
ter than no protection at all, and in desperate anger, becoming 
a dangerous spy? Certainly thousands of peaceable Germans 
the country over must have revolted at the crime, and doubt 
now whether this democracy for which they left their Euro- 
pean homes is safe to support after all. It is hardly possible 
to doubt, in fact, that some have been led to hate their adopted 
country through this one crime alone out of the many which 
the papers are constantly holding up to patriotie praise. Hate, 
it is, in fact, that mob psychology induces; and those who, like 
the Reverend Newell Dwight Hillis, degrade our American 
democratic leadership in competing with the despised author 
of the German ‘‘Hymn of Hate,’’ are putting themselves di- 
rectly in opposition to the principles enunciated by President 
Wilson for the conduct of the war. If we cannot maintain 
our own domestie order, we are not fit to support international 
law. Patriotism does not consist in ‘‘killing Spaniards,’’ but 
in intelligent co-operation toward the object of the State— 
the well-being of its members. 

That the President should have been forced to issue his re- 
cent proclamation against lynching is to the eternal disgrace 
of America. ‘‘ We are at this moment,’’ he observes, ‘‘ fighting 
lawless passions. Germany has outlawed herself among the 
nations because she has disregarded the sacred obligations of 
law, and has made lynechers of her armies. Lnechers emulate 
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her disgraceful example. * * * TI say plainly that every 
American who takes part in the action of a mob, or gives any 
sort of countenance is no true son of this great democracy, 
but its betrayer, and does more to diseredit her by that single 
disloyalty to her standards of law and right than the words 
of her statesmen or the sacrifices of her heroic boys in the 
trenches can do to make suffering peoples believe her to be 
their savior * * * Every mob contributes to German lies 
about the United States what her most gifted liars cannot im- 
prove upon by way of calumny.’’ These words are especially 
notable in view of the reports given out to neutrals by Ger- 
many that the American soldiers are barbarians who refuse 
to give quarter, but maltreat captives cruelly. The conduct 
of citizens at home, away from the frenzy of the war, lends 
much color to such charges. A Texas newspaper, The San 
Antonio Express, has taken the material step against mob rule 
of creating a fund of $100,000 in rewards for information 
leading to the conviction of any person for participating in a 
lynching. Because of the greater difficulty in securing a con- 
vietion where a negro rather than a white man is lynched, 
the Express offers $1,000 reward in the case of a negro lynch- 
ing, and $500 in the ease of a white man. For having taken 
the lead in this matter, the E.cpress deserves the thanks of the 
nation, for in lynchings neither Texas nor the South can elaim 
a monopoly. But whether his victim be a negro worthy of 
hanging, or merely a misguided pro-German, the lyncher is 
the worst enemy of patriotism. 

Another excellent example of the way in which our minds 
have been muddled by an archaic definition is the severe criti- 
cism which has been dealt out for the ‘‘mawkish sentimental- 
ity’’ of the song, popular a few years ago, ‘‘I Didn’t Raise 
My Boy to Be a Soldier.’’ It has, some of our patriots assert, 
an effeminate, enervating influence, tending to hinder the 
prosecution of the war by causing all war to be hated. But 
for what are we fighting? Simply because we do not want 
to have to raise our boys to be soldiers—simply because Ger- 
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man boys are raised to be soldiers! Carried to a logical con- 
clusion, the patriot who sneers at this song is a traitor, for he 
is attacking a most clear expression of our object in the war, 
the destruction of purposed war, of militarism. Again, our 
definition misleads us. The old conception meant that every 
citizen must train himself for a soldier, either to expand his 
own territory, or to defend it against attack. But today, ag- 
grandizement, open and evident, is a thing of the past; it 
must be hidden under the cloak of self-defense. The boy of 
this song can fight well enough, and is doing it, without hay- 
ing been trained for that purpose. 

Again, most newspaper editors oppose any discussion of 
peace terms. Patriotic endeavor, they urge, should be directed 
toward the winning of the war, and the man who embarras- 
ses military action by inquiring how long it is to last lacks 
little of being a traitor—is certainly not a patriot. It is the 
most patriotic men of the country, if we judge by their de- 
sire, who urge this view. But surely they would not have 
us fight indefinitely! Norman Angell has shown us the utter 
impossibility under present conditions of completely anni- 
hilating an enemy; and the only question we have to face is: 
When have we attained victory? President Wilson, in his 
message declaring war on Austria, said: ‘‘The purpose of 
discussion here in this place is action, and our action must 
move straight toward definite ends. Our object, is, of course, 
to win the war; and we shall not slacken nor suffer ourselves 
to be diverted until it is won. But it is worth while asking 
and answering the question: When shall we consider the war 
won?’’ Victory, of course, we want; but we must know when 
it is attained—when to stop the awful sacrifice of our blood 
and treasure now going on. 

One of the commonest platitudes of our life is that a man 
cannot accomplish his best without a goal at which to aim— 
a definite purpose. Until recently much of the ill-suecess of 
the Allies has been due to lack of a unified and coordinated 
purpose. If our soldiers know exactly what they are fighting 
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for, and when their objects having been attained, they may 
stop, they will be better contented, better fighters. The chief 
equipment of a modern army is morale, the conviction of right 
and superiority in purpose. And yet patriotic editors under 
the jingoistie ery, ‘‘No peace without vietory,’’ and with the 
best intentions, would sacrifice innumerable American lives 





and bankrupt our national resources—would keep before our 
soldiers an uninterrupted vista of death and despair, all for 
what they know not, for what perhaps they care not. We 
cannot teach in modern civilization the aneient dictum, 
**Delenda est Cartago.’’ What was patriotism in Roman days 
would be self-injury in our own. 

That misconception extends into our own every-day life. 
You yourself can think of many unpatriotic acts, not done 
wilfully, but simply because real patriotism has not pene- 
trated into our every-day life, and we are inclined to leave it 
to the soldier. At my boarding table is a college professor 
who is indignant at having to eat cornbread. ‘‘Why,’’ he 
asks,, ‘‘not ship the cornbread to the French soldiers and 
leave us the wheat?’’ The chairman of the Liberty Loan 
work in a certain district is a mill and grain man. He 
cleared $150,000, it is said, last year. He bought a $5000 
Liberty Bond, and next day advaneed the price of bran. When 
the farmers protested that this was above the set price, he 
stopped handling it altogether. You know of many such ex- 
amples: the man who refuses to help the Red Cross, because 
he has heard that someone makrs something out of it; the 
shipyard laborer who strikes for higher wages, and with them 
stays out of work drunk for three days in the week; the busi- 
ness man who tells his wife over the breakfast bacon, how 
the war should be run, and then refuses to loan his new ear 
for patriotie work. In early 1915 the young English women 
around Oxford University would offer white feathers to able- 
bodied students, and then be much embarrassed when in- 
formed that they were Americans. One young Englishman, 
however, unable to join because of a weak heart, fretted until 
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he econimitted suicide. Misdirected patriotism, all these, and 
many other illustrations which any of us could coffer. 

At least three misconceptions of patriotism ought to be cor- 
rected to suit our times. In the first place, patriotism is not 
merely a war virtue. It is one of which we now hear little in 
peace times, but should be even more evident then, when 
opportunity is greater. It means the proper support of the 
laws, the observance of duty in studying the nation’s needs, 
and voting accordingly; in short, being a law-abiding and 





earnest citizen. In the second place, it means, when war be- 
comes unavoidable, that not only the soldier has the oppor- 
tunity to be a patriot. That is the lesson which the American 
government, through its Committee of Public Information and 
other channels is spending millions to impress upon its citi- 
zens. Individual prowess no longer counts in an army; upon 
the leadership, backed by the supplies which it demands. hangs 
the issue. Armies are so large today that it requires sacri- 
fice on the part of the civilian population the world over to 
support them—they can no longer live off the country. The 
soldier makes the noblest sacrifices of all; but it is uesless un- 
less someone at home has a proper conception of his patriotie 
duty. 

But above all, we interpret patriotism along too narrow, na- 
tional lines. The object of the state is the well-being of its 
members. This does not necessarily imply the destruction of 
its rivals. But today, owing to a natural and inevitable de- 
velopment of industries and means of communications, as well 
as the principle of humanity, men the world over are depend- 
ent upon each other. It is today impossible for a state to be 
self-sufficient. It must find supplies and markets outside its 
own borders. If it destroys a neighboring state, it has de- 
stroyed a source either of gain or of supply, and simply in- 
jured itself. Under such conditions as this patriotism evi- 
dently takes on a new meaning; and this meaning is coopera- 
tion. We must expand the range of our conception beyond 
narrow national limits. Such vision does not eall for the de- 
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struction of nations or of national patriotism, but it may mean 
their subordination to the world democracy for which we are 
fighting. A League of Nations is not a state, but it implies 
an expanded patriotism; and if our object is the well-being 
of our neighbor citizen, and if his life, property, and pros- 
perity can better be protected by an organization beyond na- 
tional limits, we must be prepared to adjust our patriotism 
to the inevitable change. 

It is in fact because of this narrow conception of patriotism 
that we are fighting Germany today. Treitschke declares *‘ A 
State must have a very highly developed sense of honor 3f it 
is not to be false to its nature. It is not a violet that blooms 
in the shade; its power is to be displayed proudly and bril- 
liantly; it cannot permit this power to be questioned even 
symbolically.’’ But this sentiment conflicts with modern in- 
terdependence. If we are to achieve a permanent peace under 
which the well-being of the citizen may best be promoted, we 
must suit our actions to new definitions of patriotism and na- 
tional honor. 


























POETRY AND THE WAR 
By Mary Brent WHITESIDE 


A close student of the poetry which owes its inspiration to 
the World War will be repaid by finding in it something more 
than patriotic sentimentalism; something more even than oe- 
easional new gems of literature. Shelley called poets the ‘‘un- 
acknowledged legislators of the world.’’ During the present 
crisis they have been to an extraordinary degree, its histo- 
rians; not indeed chroniclers of mere externalities—of dates 
and places—but interpreters of its evolving conscience, both 
recording and revealing in their work, all the swift metamor- 
phoses of popular sentiment and emotion, as well as visualiz- 
ing with fidelity the actualities of war itself. In the represen- 
tative war poetry of the past four years, we find the soul of 
America unveiled. One by one we see the artificialities of 
modern life stripped away, until finally emerges triwuphant, 
the real self of the nation. 

During the autumn of 1914, the harvest of war poems 
which we were already garnering, was distinguished hy what 
critics a few years ago delighted in calling a ‘‘cosmie rote’’; 
comprehending a quality whose appeal is specifically intel- 
lectual rather than emotional. It was as though our bards, 
both American and British, immediately reacted mentally to 
the great World Crisis, while their hearts as yet remained un- 
touched. The result was a deluge of magazine and newspaper 
verse, characterized by an inflated self-consciousness, or re- 
verting even in the better examples, to such a didactic form 
as was definitely discarded by the later Victorians. Only 
occasionally during the first months of the war did a really 
notable piece of work emerge above the innumerable common- 
place and often banal efforts inspired by the epie events 
hourly transpiring. 

One of the very earliest and unquestionably one of the 
finest of these appeared in the London Times under the title, 
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‘*The Gods of War,’’ from the pen of George Russell, the 
Irish poet. The conception of the entire poem is lofty, the 
opening stanzas being perhaps, the most majestic in phrase 
if not in thought: 


Fate wafts us from the pygmies’ shore; 
We swim beneath the epic skies; 

A Rome and Carthage war once more, 

And wider empires are the prize; 

Where the beaked galleys clashed, lo, these 
Our iron dragons of the seas! 


High o’er the mountains’ dizzy steep 
The winged chariots take their flight; 
The steely creatures of the deep 

Cleave the dark waters’ ancient night. 
Below, above, in wave, in air, 

New worlds for conquest everywhere. 


It was long after Louvain that our English-speaking writ- 
ers began to discard the cosmic effect, with its clash of em- 
pires and of worlds, in favor of a more tender and a more in- 
timate note. Gradually, very gradually, the general gave 
place to the particular, the impersonal to the poignant trag- 
edy of a little group or a single human heart. 

To diseover why the ambitious attempt to render the epic 
aspects of the war in terms of art should have given way so 
generally to the far more successful effort to visualize de- 
tached and fragmentary episodes is not difficult. There is a 
twofold reason for such a change. Although it is not given 


sé 


to every poet to ‘‘think’’ convincingly, ‘‘in hemispheres,’’ 
the poetic imagination was irresistibly captured at the outset 
by the abstract principles involved in the great opposing 
forces, while as yet there was no intimate, no personal, issue. 
The subject was big, distant, heroic. Then began the flood of 
narratives of experience from eye witnesses; many of them 
all the more convincing because of their erudeness of form. 


And later still appeared the revealing work of poet-soldiers ; 
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of such men as Rupert Brooke, Julian Grenfell, ‘‘ Edward 
Melbourne’’ (Lieutenant Hodgson), Wilfred Wilson Gibson, 
and Alan Seeger. Here were men who had actually offered 
their lives in a great cause—one in which they had enduring 
faith, and they have given us unforgettable pictures of war 
issuing from the hearts of the men in the trenches. 

It would be difficult to read the small but lovely group of 
war sonnets by the lamented Brooke,’ which were all written 
during the latter part of 1914, without making an invidious 
comparison between their noble sincerity and the artificialities 
of most of the contemporaneous war poetry. ‘‘The Soldier’’ 
has been so frequently quoted and reprinted that its fine lines 
are already familiar to the majority of readers. The follow- 
ing octave from a sonnet of the same group, is no less ma- 
jestic in thought and phrase, but is perhaps somewhat less 
widely known. 


Blow out, you bugles over the rich dead! 

There’s none of these so lonely and poor of old, 
But dying, has made us rarer gifts than gold. 
These laid the world away, poured out the red, 
Sweet wine of youth; gave up the years to be 

Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene 

That men call age; and those who would have been 
Their sons, they gave, their immortality. 


Alan Seeger, the young American poet who lost his life 
during the summer of 1916, while charging with his com- 
rades of the Foreign Legion, on the German trenches at Bel- 
loy-en-Santerre, has left us a slender legacy of verse of such 
rare promise that it is scarcely possible to say what heights 
he might have reached had he not been ealled so prematurely 
to join the glorious company of ‘‘living dead.’’ In the lines 
below, taken from his justly admired poem, ‘‘I Have a Ren- 
dezvous With Death,’’? there is not only poetie vision, but 


a magnificent, a holy courage, as well: 


‘Collected Poems—John Lane Co. 
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I have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade 

When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple blossoms fill the air— 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 


God knows ‘twere better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down, 
Where love throbs out in blissful sleep, 
Pulse nigh to pulse and breath to breath, 
Where hushed awakenings are dear.... 
But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 

At midnight in some flaming town, 
When Spring trips north again this year, 
And I to my pledged word am true. 

I shall not fail that rendezvous. 


The poems of Robert Nichols, a young American whose 
work has gained a new breadth and vitality through his ex- 
perience at the front, is reminiscent both of Brooke and See- 
ger. Yet his ‘‘Farewell to a Place of Comfort’’ has a beauty 
of imagery that is entirely individual: 


For the last time maybe, upon the knoll 

I stand. The eve is golden, languid, sad.... 
Day like a tragic actor plays his role 

To the last whispered word, and falls gold-clad. 
I, too, take leave of all I ever had. 


They shall not say I went with heavy heart. 
Heavy I am, but soon I shall be free. 

I love them all, but oh, I now depart 

A little sadly, strangely, fearfully, 

As one who goes to try a Mystery. 





?Poems—Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


*Ardors and Endurances, by Robert Nichols—Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 
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When the war is at an end, and civilization has under- 
gone such a period of reconstruction as must inevitably fol- 
low; then and not until then, shall we have the necessary 
perspective, and be justified in expecting masters of song, of 
fiction, or of dramatic form, to give to the world enduring 
epies of these tragic and splendid times. This again is a rea- 
son why such intimate lyrics as the above, touch a responsive 
chord which most of the earlier and more ambitious efforts 
left unsounded. 

War is a crucible in which the artist’s soul like that of the 
rest of humanity, is tried by fire. Never before in the world’s 
history have such literary weaknesses as false sentiment, false 
psychology, and sheer lack of vision been exposed to so piti- 
less and so revealing a test. No writer of the day can escape 
the war, even should he desire it. His mood will inevitably 
be colored by world events; his former attitude, however 
comfortable and secure, will inevitably undergo transform- 
ing and perhaps devastating process. If there is even a 
little pure gold within his soul, it will be evident now. If 
there is dross alone, his spiritual poverty will be exposed as 
never before. 

So our writers are no longer attempting to envisage world 
events in a single poem or even a sonnet sequence, but are 
largely content with producing vivid bits of realism notable 
for their simplicity and restraint. To mention but one of this 
type, the tragedy of an entire human life is summed up in 
such lines as the following, which begin and end a poem by 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, first published in the Atlantic 
Monthly under the rather inadequate title, ‘‘It Is Well With 
the Child’’: 


Sorrow is mine but there is no more dread. 
The word has come—On the field of battle, dead. 


The entrance of America into the world conflict necessar- 
ily introduced a new note into the war poetry of the hour, 
and proved the inspiration of many fervid if not enduring, 
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lines. Daniel M. Henderson’s ‘‘The Road to France,’’ which 
was awarded the prize by the National Arts Club of America 
as the best poem on this event, is spirited and vigorous, and 
has something of the martial quality which had been conspicu- 
ously absent in contemporaneous American writers. 


Thank God our liberating lance 

Goes flaming on the way to France! 

To France—the trail the Gurkhas found! 
To France—old England’s rallying ground! 
To France—the path the Russians strode; 
To France—the Anzacs’ glory road; 

To France—where our lost legion ran 

To fight and die for God and man! 


Prior to the spring of 1917, the war poetry produced in 
this country was, paradoxically, poetry of peace (that is, of 
protest) but in such times as these, sentiments and even 
ideals, change almost overnight, and the new spirit which had 
taken possession of our patriotic citizenry was not slow in 
finding adequate interpretation through our singers. 

To return to the poet-soldiers, Gibson has given us a whole 
gallery of striking little vignettes of war, which have a clean 
cut and cameo-like quality unsurpassed by any poet of our 
time. Judged by academic standards, some of these may fall 
short of genuine poetry. yet they accomplish one of the legiti- 
mate purposes of art in so faithfully presenting certain 
phases of life and death, as to make them poignant and un- 
forgettable; not indeed, because of any beauty of imagery, 
but simply because we feel their truth. 

That Gibson‘ has also a capacity for higher flights, is 
amply demonstrated by such work as his lines to Rupert 
Brooke : 


He’s gone. 

{i do not understand. 

I only know 

That as he turned to go 


‘Battle—John Lane Co. 
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And waved his hand, 

In his young eyes a sudden glory shone; 
And I was dazzled by a sunset glow, 
And he was gone. 


The above, while retaining almost the simpliciay of his nar- 
rative verse, possesses in addition, a quality of lyric beauty 
which pure narrative rarely attains. 

On this side of the Atlantic, in addition to the memorable 
work of Alan Seeger, we have had admirable sonnets by 
George Edward Woodberry, and war poems of worth and dig- 
nity from the pens of such writers as Arthur Davison Ficke, 
Robert Underwood Johnson, Edith M. Thomas, Louis Un- 
termeyer, Sara Teasdale, and others, besides occasional nota- 
ble bits of verse from authors less widely known. 

Margaret Widdemer in her superb Eastern poem, ‘‘The 
Old Road to Paradise,’’ published originally in Good House- 
keeping, has been declared by more than one critic to have at- 
tained a degree of excellence unequalled by any other Amer- 
ican writing on war themes. The poem combines a lofty spir- 
itual vision with rare lyrie quality. 


Ours is a sad Easter time, and a scarlet spring, 
But high up at Heaven’s gate, the saints all sing. 


Acmirable opening lines these, and those which follow are 
no less lovely. 

Coincident with the poignant lyries of tragedy and resig- 
nation, came those of individual as well as national, awaken- 
ing. Nowhere in current English or American poetry, is 
there a glorification of slaughter; nowhere is there a counter- 
part of the ‘‘Hymn of Hate,’’ or of the more recent ‘‘German 
Battle Hymn,”’ of which translations have come to us. Some- 
times there is indeed an exaltation of spirit, but it is far from 
being the sentiment that filled the breasts of the lusty war- 
riors of old, who loved danger for its own sake, and who 
thirsted for adventure. Rather, it portrays either the dumb 
resolution of the man who is ashamed to be less worthy than 
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his fellows, or the lofty spirit of martyrdom, such as filled the 
souls of early saints of the church, who died for the faith that 
was in them. 

‘*The Gods of War,’’ previously quoted, is almost alone in 
its glorification of conquest, and even it ends on a note far 
less militant than its opening stanzas. 

The sheer horror of war furnishes a theme for many pens, 
resulting in work which falls naturally into two classes—the 
purely realistic and the morbid. ‘‘Repatriated,’’ by Charles 
Buxton Going, which appeared in Everybody’s Magazine, par- 
takes of the elements of both: 


“Tears, Pierrot? Tears, my joyous one?” 
“Look, comrade—all we had is gone!” 








“Jean will replant it. Where is he?” 
“Killed in the fighting by the Lys.” 








“Jean dead! Then Francois....”’ Francois lies 
“Raving. A shell tore out his eyes.” 









“Hopeless?” ‘Nay—rather call him blest! 


“He will not know about Celeste.” 

















“Is she so crushed then, by this fall?” 
“Mother of God! If that were all... .” 








This has dramatic rather than poetic quality, while ‘‘Trait- 
ors Three,’’ by Clement Wood, published in Life, adds a note 
of eynicism, and strictly speaking, is not to be classified as 
poetry at all. It has force, however, almost to a brutal de- 
eree, and is conceived in a mood which will find a sympa- 
thetic response in the breast of many a reader: 





Judas and Arnold and Kaiser Bill 
Sat and talked on a brimstone hill. 





“I,” said Judas, “I sold my Lord, 
To murderers for a cash reward.” 
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“And I,” said Arnold, “betrayed my men; 
Everyone talked of my deed then.” 


The Kaiser spoke. “Why, boys, I broke 
A sacred treaty with peaceful folk. 


“Betrayed them, man and woman and child, 
To be shot and massacred and defiled.” 


An envious thrill through the dead hearts flew. 
“What a traitor you were!” said the other two. 


From such grim conceptions as this, it is a welcome relief 
to turn to the swinging. spirited lines of Dana Burnet’s 
**Marching Song,”’ inspired by what he saw in Picardy. and 
printed in the New York Evening Sun: 


When Pershing’s men go marching into Picardy, marching, 
marching into Picardy— 
With their steel aslant in the sunlight and their great 
gray hawks a-wing 
And their wagons rumbling after them, like thunder in 
Spring— 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp 
Till the earth is shaken— 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp 
Till the dead towns waken! 
And flowers fall, and shouts arise from Chaumont to the sea— 
When Pershing’s men go marching, marching into Picardy. 


Doubtless the world would be better for more ballads of this 
quality, and fewer works dealing with the ‘‘frightfulness”’ 
of which the newspapers and reviews furnish a sufficiency. 

The service flags in the windows of so many American 
homes have attracted much sentimental attention on the part 
of our poets, but without resulting in anything of especial 
interest. More recently the casualty columns have provided 


a new and tragic source of inspiration. Mary Carolyn Davies 
in the Century Magazine, tells the story of ‘‘A Casualty 
List’’: 
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And when morning noises would begin 

A new day, and a young sun touched the skies, 
Again she woke with waiting in her eyes. 

But that is over now. She does not read 

The list of casualties since that one came 

A week or two ago. There is no need. 


Inevitably, the mysticism and supernaturalism which have 
revived so notably among the fighting men, have appeared as 
motifs in the literature, especially in the poetry of the mo- 
ment. The old British bowmen are seen at Mons, and 
strengthen the arms of their living compatriots. Jeanne 
D’Are, mounted upon a phantom steed, rides invincible 
across the stricken fields of France, and battles at the side of 
her one-time enemies. 

Elizabeth Clendenning Ring writes of ‘‘The Phantom Re- 
serves’’ in the Book News Monthly: 


But sometimes in the hidden hours, 

When nodding Death, grown weary, cowers 
Beside his prey—from out the mist 

That veils the Things that sway and twist, 
Celestial Hosts crowd No Man’s Land, 
Though none has heard the grave command. 


And oft a sleep-drunk lad, at morn, 

Who waits the charge, dim-eyed and worn, 
Has wistful, glimpsed by dawn’s chill glow, 
Those cloud-wrapped legions, row on row, 
Has felt across the baleful space, 

Soft wings that bless, waft o’er his face. 


‘*Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight,’’ in a poem by 
Vachel Lindsay :° 


It is portentous and a thing of state 

That here at midnight, in our little town, 

A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 
Near the old courthouse pacing up and down. 





"The Congo and Other Poems—The Macmillan Co. 
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It breaks his heart that kings must murder still, 
That all his hours of travail here for men 

Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again? 


Still other poets have discovered and memoralized in their 
work what an essayist has recently called the ‘‘new death,”’ 
endeavoring out of the world’s sorrow to find, not only re- 
kindled faith, but an inspiration in the ‘‘shining glory of the 
living dead.’’ The thought is one that is worthy to be en- 
shrined imperishably in the noblest of our poetry, and it has 
been finely phrased in a sonnet called ‘‘The Dead,’’ by Si- 
geurney Thayer, published in the Atlantic Monthly: 


I feared the lonely dead, so old they were,— 
Decrepit, tired beings, ghastly white..... 

But now my nights are filled with flowered dreams 
Of singing warriors, beautiful and young; 

Strong men and boys within whose eyes there gleams 
The triumph song of worlds unknown, unsung; 

Grim death has vanished, leaving in its stead 

The shining glory of the living dead. 


Herman Hagedorn in the Century Magazine, finds an in- 
spiration in ‘‘Resurrection,’’ and lends vividness and color to 
the ancient theme: 


Not long did we lie on the torn, red field of pain. .... 


We rose at last under the morning star. 
We rose and greeted our brothers, and welcomed our foes. 
We rose; like the wheat when the wind is over, we rose... . 


And over the wide field friend and foe 

Spoke of small things, remembering not old woe 
Of war and hunger, hatred and fierce words. 

They sat and listened to the brooks and birds. 

And watched the starlight perish in pale flame, 
Wondering what God would look like when He came. 


At frequent intervals, the ‘‘Man of Callilee’’ appears and 
reappears among the soldiers in the trenches and dugouts, 
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and among the wounded and dying in the hospitals. In the 
trenches, He who ‘‘came not to bring peace, but a sword,’’ is 
the leader, the inspirer of renewed courage, seen sometimes as 
a splendid vision, transfigured and refulgent as a man 
among his fellows; to the wounded he is the faithful com- 
forter, who, through enduring all the sorrows of the world, 
is fitted above all others to heal the mortal wounds of hu- 
manity. 

The theme, through its very nature, is one requiring ex- 
treme delicacy and restraint of treatment, and it has perhaps 
been nowhere more subtly handled than in ‘‘The White Com- 
rade,’’® by Robert Haven Schauffler. In the last stanza, the 
wounded soldier, who has been pathetically grateful for the 
faithful and courageous ministrations of his unknown com- 
panion, gradually reeognizes Him as the one ‘‘ whose shoe’s 
latehet,’’ John confessed himself ‘‘not worthy to unloose.”’ 


Then suddenly I was aware 

That his feet had been wounded, too; 
And dimming the white of his side, 

A dull stain grew. 

“You are hurt, White Comrade!” I cried. 
His words I already foreknew; 

“These are old wounds,” said he, 

“But of late they have troubled me.”’ 


Joyce Kilmer, who enlisted as a private in the American 
army, handles the Christ theme without the supernatural ele- 
ment, but with rare feeling and real poetic distinction in his 
lines called ‘‘ Prayer of a Soldier in France,’’ which appeared 
in Good Housekeeping: 


‘A Treasury of War Poetry—Edited by George Herbert Clarke, 
Houghton Miffiin Co. 


7Since these words were first written, Sergeant Joyce Kilmer has 
made the supreme sacrifice in the fighting beside the Ourcq, July 
30, 1918. 
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My shoulders ache beneath my pack, 

(Lie easier, Cross, upon His back.) 

I march with feet that burn and smart. 
(Tread, Holy Feet, upon my heart.) 

Men shout at me who may not speak. 

(They scourged Thy back and smote Thy cheek.) 
I may not lift a hand to clear 

My eyes of salty drops that sear ... 


(Then shall my fickle soul forget 

Thy agony of bloody sweat?) 

My rifle hand is stiff and numb. 

(From Thy pierced palm red rivers come.) 
Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 

Than all the hosts of land and sea, 

So let me render back again 

This millionth of Thy gift. Amen. 


Each of the allied nations—France, England, Italy, and 
Belgium, has come in for its share of poetie tributes from 
American as well as from British and Continental pens. Edith 
Wharton has compressed into eight eloquent lines to “‘Bel- 
gium,’’® a lyrical appreciation to which an early Victorian 
poet might have devoted an ode of many pages: 


Not with her ruined silver spires, 

Not with her cities shamed and rent, 
Perish the imperishable fires, 

That shape the homestead from the tent. 
Wherever men are staunch and free, 
There shall she keep her fearless state, 
And homeless, to great nations be 

The home of all that makes them great. 


Among other tendencies of the war poetry, we may note, 
coincident with the breaking away from sentimentality, an 
avoidance of the merely ornamental phrase, which results in 
an economy of technic, together with new vigor and a greater 
objectivity. Deep and true feeling induces not volubility 





*King Albert's Book—Hearst’s International Library Co. 
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but the reverse, and this truth is found to apply to poetic art 
as well as to life. Since we are living in a period which has 
no parallel in history, we are forced to create new precedents, 
new criterions, and the degree to which our successful poets 
are meeting the unexampled demand upon the resources of 
their art, will be for some time to come, a question of ex- 
ceding interest and importance. William Cary Brownell has 
said of American literature that ‘‘we are suffering from a 
surfeit of cleverness; a cleverness which is apt to stop short 
of imagination.’’ Such a charge may have been justified by a 
reading of the literary output of a decade ago, but the quality 
and range of our poetic achievement at the present time 
would indicate that this criticism will hardly apply to the 
work of the decade to come. 

To summarize briefly, much of the poetry which has been 
under consideration shows a spiritualizing, and virtually all 
of it a broadening, of vision, which promises much for the 
future of our literature. 




















THE PUMP ROOM 


In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
courses and unlinuted confidence. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


TRENCH TALK. 


b J 


The phrase, ‘‘to swear like a trooper,’’ used to be the sole 
recognition of the linguistic achievements of the soldier. To- 
day the fourth age of man may still be ‘‘full of strange 
oaths,’’ although it has discovered a new outlet for its verbal 
originality. A contemporary Rip Van Winkle, just waking 
up after a nap of only five years, would find bewildering much 
of the soldier’s slang or lingo that has originated or become 
familiar during the Great War. 

The idiom of the trenches manifests the same characteris- 
ties as does slang in civil life. It consists of the humor of 
misealling things; of transfers of names of familiar objects 
to new devices and contrivances; of the creation of onomato- 
poetie words; and of the adoption of foreign words intact or 
in distorted forms. New situations and new means of waging 
war have been following one another so quickly that there has 
been neither time nor inclination to despatch legates to una- 
bridged Greek and Latin dictionaries in a frantie search for 
roots for new words. In trench talk the most successful in- 
novators are the aeroplane mechanics who were once street 
gamins in Paris and the costermongers who used to ply their 
ealling in London. 

The soldier takes as much pride in his trench talk as a 
quick-lunch waiter does in his lingo, or a baseball player in 
his slang, or a yeggman in his cant. There are fads and 
fashions in military slang, and the due observance of the 
little niceties and proprieties finds its counterpart only in 
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things sartorial. Many expressions that were in vogue during 
the early part of the war, or were created to meet special oc- 
casions, are hopelessly out of style today. Commanders in 
the rear have at times failed to understand fully despatches 
from the front because they had not had opportunity to note 
the latest verbal fashions in the trenches. Some American 
officers have even recommended that troops familiarize them- 
selves in advance with current military slang. Veterans of 
the British Reeruiting Mission went so far as to prepare 
trench primers for their uninitiated American comrades in 
arms. 

If the war lasts much longer, Esperantists may find a par- 
tial fulfillment of their hopes in the lingua franca that is de- 
veloping out of the Babel of tongues at the front. The vocab- 
ulary of the British Tommy includes a number of terms im- 
ported from India by England’s professional army, a few 
German words, and many Atkinized versions of the French. 
In addition, many of his trenchisms have a Colonial or an 
American color. 

The speech of the highly educated is apt to be artificiai and 
unimaginative. By tapping the springs in the lower levels, 
where no restrictions are heeded or recognized, language is 
often refreshed and reinvigorated. A soldier in a dugout re- 
gards linguistie conventions as little as did his troglodytie an- 
cestor. Among no troops is the play of fancy and imagination 
freer or more picturesque than in the case of the French. 
The argot or slang of the poilus has become so extensive and 
so full of human interest that it has gained the serious atten- 
tion of members of the French Academy. 

Several expressions which originated as slang have already 
taken a position in full brotherhood with words of more illus- 
trious pedigree. What permanent effect the slang dictionary 
of the war is going to have upon our language, time alone 
will tell. 

As the war has dragged on its weary length, the various 
participants in its have acquired noms de guerre. *Tommy 
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Atkins’ was, however, a familiar character long before the 
struggle. To him, readers of Kipling needed no introduction. 
England’s ‘contemptible little army,’ taking the cue from the 
Kaiser, called itself the ‘Old Contemptibles.’. The new army 
was dubbed ‘Kitchener’s Mob.’ 

When the French infantrymen went to war in 1914, they 
were known in slang phraseology as pioupious (or simply as 
‘pious.’) At that time the eare bestowed upon the face and 
the stvle of wearing or trimming beards and moustaches pro- 
vided some index of a man’s social, industrial, or professional 
status. A few barberless months in the trenches, however, 
eradicated all obvious distinctions of class or position, and the 
‘pioupious’ became ‘poilus’ (shaggy or hairy).t| The French 
call their colored colonial troops ‘Chocolates’ because of their 
complexion, or ‘Les Joyeux’ on account of their happy dispo- 
sition. 

The nation that tried to travel incognito in Belgium and 
France was soon unmasked as ‘Huns.’ The volubility, as 
well as the rapacity, of the Huns’ chief helped to earn this 
epithet for his minions. On the eve of the departure of his 
troops for China in 1900 the Kaiser told them to act the part 
of Attila’s Huns. It does seem that the designation of Huns 
is extremely unfair—to Attila and his followers. Tommy, 
however, frequently calls the Germans by the less opprobrious 
names of ‘Hans’ or ‘Fritz’ or ‘Heinie.’, Our own men refer 





‘Poilu connotes also hardiness, bravery, virility. “The Temps 
quotes the dictionary-maker Brissaud, who says ‘hairs are the sign 
of a virile face.’ The passage in Balzac’s Médecin de Campagne is 
also quoted, concerning the bridgemakers at the Bérésina, where 
General Eble ‘could find but forty-two hardy (poilus) enough to 
undertake the work.’”—The Outlook, March 1, 1916, p. 490. See 
also Modern Language Notes, 32, p. 375. 

Among Latin peoples in general the idea of manliness seems to 
be associated with with the growth of hair upon the face. The 
writer’s Italian friends remonstrated with him for shaving off his 
first moustache, declaring that only women and waiters go 
smooth-faced. 
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to them at times as ‘Jerries.” The Belgians conferred upon 
the invaders an uneomplimentary sobriquet, that of ‘cochon.’ 
Brand Whitlock tells the story of a little girl, who, on seeing 
a German soldier eating a sausage, exclaimed: ‘‘Maman, 
viola un cochon qui manage un autre’’ (Mamma, there is one 
pig eating another). 

The term ‘Boche’ has been variously explained. A diction- 
ary, called Argot and Slang, compiled by a Frenchman, de- 
fines it as follows: ‘‘Boche (popular), rake, ‘rip,’ ‘molrow- 
er,’ or ‘bread splitter.’ Téte de boche, an expression applied 
to a dull-witted person. Literally, wooden head. Also a Ger- 
man.’’ In view of the last three words it is worth while to 
note that the work was published in 1889. A French ac- 
quaintanee told the writer that he heard the term used as 
early as the seventies for a mean, contemptible person.* 

The Germans have not been slow in finding designations for 
their opponents. They named the ‘Blue Devils’ of France. 
They christened the fighting Seotch kilties ‘Women from 
Hell:’ the Canadians, ‘White Ghurkas;’ the U. S. Marines, 
‘Devil Dogs.’ Dark-skinned members of the British Empire, 
whose presence was so odious to the Germans (since, accord- 
ing to German psychology, they should have revolted), were 
ealled ‘Black Englishmen.’ The English themselves were 
Hun-honored by the epithet ‘Schuein.’ 

At the beginning of the war the Austrian referred con- 
temptuously to the Italian soldier as a ‘mandolin player.’ 
The Italian is retorting by calling his opponent ‘gobbo’ 
(hunch-back) ; or, in allusian to secant Austrian fare, ‘leeca- 


piattino,’ (licker of little dishes), and ‘mangia-sego’ (tallow- 





*The etymologies for Boche are as numerous as the doctors. One 
writer derives it from caboche (téte), an older slang term. Another 
says it is a dimunitive of Alboche (German noddle), which he 
thinks is derived from Allemand (German) and caboche (noddle). 

Another explanation in Lucien Rigaud’s Dictionnoire dArqot 
Moderne (1888) is that it comes from boche, which is applied to a 
wooden ball used in a popular French game. Other less plausible 
suggestions have been made. 
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eater). The Austrian sharpshooter is dubbed ‘Cecchino’ 

(little Francis) from the familiar form of the name Fran- 
cesco, i. e., Francesco Giuseppe (Francis Joseph). The up- f 
to-date name is ‘Carlino’ or ‘Carluecio,’ after Carlo I (Charles 

I). The diminutive ending -uccio is a particularly stinging 

way of indicating contempt or disdain. 





None of the new nations to be constituted after the war 
will be so easy to establish as was the ‘Anzac.’ It was created 
by the simple expedient of combining the initial letters of 
Australian-New Zealand Army Corps. 

The slang dictionary of the war has witnessed nothing more 
ludicrous than the attempt to foist the name ‘Sammy’ upon 
the American soldier. It is an obvious effort to find a cousin 
for Tommy. French and English slang has been the result of 
slow growth in some instances, in others of inspiration. No 
propaganda can make ‘Sammy’ popular, since it has no slowly 
acquired association, nor is it an inspiration. A term of en- 
dearment for our boys, no doubt we shall find, if the war 
lasts much longer. In fact, it seems that ‘the boys’ already 
has the field. The English call them ‘Yanks.’ Our own army 
term of ‘doughboy’ is certainly preferable to ‘Sammy.’ 

One of the Canadian papers gives a somewhat apocryphal 





account of the origin of the name ‘Sammy’: ‘‘The welcom- 
ing French shouted enthusiastically, ‘Vive les amis,’ pro- | 
nounced ‘Veev lay zammie,’ and the-soldiers thought that 
instead of cheering their arriving friends, the crowds were } 


giving them a nickname referring to Uncle Sam.’’ 

Stars and Stripes the organ of the American Expeditionary 
Force brands ‘Sammy’ as a joke, and says that nicknames are 
not manufactured. ‘‘When they are, the ‘nick’ doesn’t 
stick.”’ 








In the trenches, the infantryman wears a ‘tin hat,’ a steel 
helmet. His feet are protected from mud and water by 
‘duck-boards.’ A ‘Holy Joe’ or ‘Sky Pilot’ ministers to his 
spiritual needs. During a bombardment, which may reach 
the intensity of ‘drum-fire,” he seeks shelter in a ‘dugout,’ 
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or, if an American from the West, in a ‘storm eellar.” He 
twits his nervous companion about ‘getting his wind up.’ As 
he goes ‘over the top’ and across ‘No Man’s Land’ amid 
‘shell craters,’ and, perhaps, through ‘mustard’ or ‘sneezing’ 
gas, he encounters ‘pill-boxes,’ the concrete structures devel- 
oped by the elastic German defense. He follows a ‘curtain 
of fire.’ In making his way through entangelements, he may 
trip over ‘gooseberries,’ wooden frames wrapped round with 
barbed wire. In case the hostile trenches are to be held, he 
‘mops them up.’ If he tries to return, he may be caught in 
a ‘box barrage.’ Those that fall before big guns, Fritz re- 
gards as ‘eannon fodder,’ and, in the trench talk of their 
companions, they ‘go west.’ 

‘‘In the glossary of phrases born out of this war,’’ says a 
writer in The Saturday Evening Post, ‘‘anything in the na- 
ture of a thrust or a blow delivered against the enemy is a 
‘show.’ <A great offensive on a wide front is a ‘big show;, a 
feint by infantry, undertaken with intent to deceive the other 
side at a given point, while the real attack is being launched 
at a second given point, and accompanied by much vain bang- 
ing of gunpowder and much squibbing-off of rockets and 
flares and star shells, is a ‘Chinese show.’ ”’ 

The new science of aviation has probably made greater 
strides forward than any other branch of the service. Its 
picturesque terminology manages to keep pace with other de- 
velopments. In France the aspiring aviator makes his debut 
on a ‘penguin,’ a machine so named ‘‘beeause of its humorous 


resemblance to the quaint arctie birds and its inability in 


common with them to do any fiying.’’ Non-flying machines 
are sometimes called ‘grass-cutters.” If the beginner clum- 
sily allows his machine to jump out of the confines of the 
training field, it is called a ‘cheval de bois,’ perhaps an allu- 
sion to the feat of the famous ‘wooden horse’ at Troy. This 
use is different from the transfer seen in ‘cheval de bois 
(hobby-horse), which is applied to the swinging round of an 
aeroplane when a clusm landing is made. If the novice hap- 
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pens to be in the Australian service, his ground officer is 
‘kiwi,’ from the name of an Australian bird that has only 
rudimentary wings and cannot fly. 

By manipulating the ‘joy-stick,’ the control lever, the tiro 
ascends and descends. On acquiring a little more skill, he 
learns to ‘pancake,’ to ‘turn a cartwheel,’ to do a ‘dead-leaf 
fall,’ to make ‘barrel turns,’ ‘ecorkserews’ and ‘boot-laces.’ 
When he has ‘climbed’ as high as possible, he is at the ‘ceil- 
ing.’ The fleeey white clouds which cause a slight jar or 
quiver of the aeroplane, he calls ‘bumps.’ As he goes over 
the German lines, ‘Archies,’ anti-craft guns, send him deli- 
catessen in the shape of ‘cream-puffs,’ a term applied to the 
spherical clouds of white smoke from the exploding shells. 
Some of these edibles are called ‘onion shells.’ 

While over the lines, he may meet a ‘cireus,’ a flying squad- 
ron. On a bombing expedition the aviator drops the machine’s 
‘iron rations’ or ‘eggs.’ Should an incendiary bullet send his 
plane down in flames, he ‘goes cuckoo.’ If he evades the cir- 
cus, he may bring down a ‘sausage,’ an elongated observation 
balloon. When he has sent five enemy aireraft crashing to 
the earth, he becomes an ‘ace.’ 

‘‘The harsh and boist’rous tongue of war’’ is very often 
feminine in the least effeminate of all departments, the ord- 
nance, ‘Big Bertha’ is the most conspicuous ‘female of the 
species.” The ‘Long Bertha’ shelling Paris from a distance is 
somewhat more attenuated, as becomes the lean years upon 
which her country is entering. ‘Minenwerfer’ becomes ‘ Min- 
nies’ on English lips. ‘Charlotte’ is the French artillery- 
man’s sweetheart name for the seventy-five. The British eall 
certain types of shells ‘Lizzies,’ and ‘Little Mary’s’; and 
by a strange anomaly, some of them are ‘Silent Susans.’ ‘ Ros- 
alie’ is the bayonet of the Freneh rifle. For the censorship 
‘Anastasie’ is the Gallic nickname. This feminine silencer 
is well along in years, since thirty years ago she was already 
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well established, according to a slang dictionary, as the ‘‘lit- 
erary and theatrical official censorship.’ ’”* 

The soldiers always have relatives at the front. The 
Germans keep in attendance their ‘Tante von Essen.’ 
‘Mother’ and ‘Granny’ appear among the corpulent British 
heavies. ‘Grandmother’ is the tractor that drags heavy eali- 
ber guns over the roads. 

Not all the big guns and shells belong to the gentler sex. 
At the beginning of the war we heard a great deal about 
‘Jack Johnson’s.’ The French seventy-five, which is re- 
garded as the sevior of France, sometimes has a second 
pseudonym, that of ‘Little Frenchman.’ The flat, heavy tra- 
jectory British gun is known to the Germans as ‘Langer 
Schorsch (Lanky George). A deadly heavy shell is described 
as ‘Schwarzer Teufel’ (Black Devil). 

The Germans have many other appellations for shells: 

‘*A French 75-mm. shell is a ‘Kettenhund’ (watchdog) or 
a ‘Windhund’ (greyhound). A French 75-H. E. shell has 
only one name: it is ‘Stinkwiesel’ (skunk), while a low-ve- 
locity French shell is a ‘Blindschleiche’ (slow-worm). 

‘‘The common heavy shells of all the Allies are variously 
named, but mostly they are known as ‘Schwarze Biester’ 
(black beasts) or ‘Schwarze Saue’ (black sows). 

‘*Shells flying overhead have more names than any in the 
German slang dictionary. They are ‘Hochbahnen’ (elevated 
railways), ‘Luftomnibusse’ (aerial omnibuses), ‘ D-Ziige’ (cor- 
ridor trains), ‘Rollwagen’ or ‘Rollwagl’ (push eart). 


°There was an Anastasius Silentiarius who ruled in Constan- 
tinople from 491 to 518. He acquired the last name through 
having been a silentiarius silere=to be silent)., i. e., a palace 
official whose duty it was to maintain silence and order in the 
imperial household. There seems to be a connection between 
the Byzantine emperor and Anastasie although the French slang 
dictionaries at the writer’s command do not note it. The change 
in gender is to be explained, not as a subtle irony upon the female 
sex, but as due to the gender of the French word for censorship, 
la censure. 
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The high explosive shells with which the Germans wrecked 
Antwerp were called by the British ‘Antwerp Expresses.’ 
The shells which leave a heavy black smoke in their wake are 
known by the homely title of ‘coal-boxes.’ ‘Whizz-bangs’ en- 
joy an onomatopoetic name. Letters from the American 
front have spoken of ‘flying pigs’ and ‘seabags.’ Unexploded 
shells are ‘duds.’ 

The Italians call a large projectile ‘pacco postale’ (postal 
packet) or ‘panettone’ (big loaf of sweetbread). A number 
of missiles are named because of the peculiar noise they 
make, e. g., ‘violino,’ ‘mandolino,’ ‘pianoforte,’ and ‘gran 
cassa’ (big drum.) ‘Espresso’ is an Italian name for the 
swift-flying shell. ‘Marmitta’ (large kettle), which is cognate 
with the French ‘marmite,’ is likewise employed to designate 
a shell. 

In the British army the machine gun company is the ‘Sui- 
cide Club.’ The Germans, on the other hand, always thinking 
in terms of woe to the other fellow, are delightfully frank, 
and name it ‘Mordgesellenklub’ ( Murderers’ Club). 

The machine gun’s simple mechanism resembles so many 
objects in daily use that numerous suggestive names are 
coined for it. The poilu speaks of it as ‘la machine a coudre,’ 
(sewing machine), or as ‘le moulin a café (coffee-mill). 
Among the many German names the most common are ‘ Mah- 
maschine’ (mowing machine), ‘Hackfleischmaschine’ (minc- 
ing machine), ‘Kaffeemiihle’ (coffee-mill), ‘Giesskanne’ (wat- 
ering-can), ‘Steinklopfer’ (stone-breaker), and ‘Drehorgel’ 
(barrel-organ). The speech of the machine gun is variously 
represented as putt-putt-putt-putt, or tut-tut-tut-tut, or ruh- 
tat-tat-tat-tat. On account of this stammering, the weapon is 
picturesquely called ‘Stottertante’ (stuttering aunt). In the 
Italian the machine gun is called ‘eapra’ (goat) or ‘eaval- 
letta’ (locust). The ribbon of the Maxim gun is named with 
grim irony, ‘rosario’ (rosary). 

The word grenade meant originally ‘pomegranate.’ It is 
used, therefore, in military parlance in a transferred sense. 
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How far it has departed from its older meaning can be seen 
from some of the adjectives used to describe various types of 
grenades, e. g., ‘hair-brush,’ ‘pineapple,’ and ‘ potato-masher.’ 

The name ‘tanks’ is a subterfuge. Great secrecy sur- 
rounded the construction of these weapons and not even all 
the workmen knew what they were making. They were in- 
formed that the objects were ‘tanks,’ and wild speculations 
were indulged in about the specific purposes to which they 
were to be put. Those first produced were of two types, 
‘male,’ armed principally with rapid-fire cannon; and ‘fe- 
male,’ equipped with machine guns and designed for lighter 
work. The nimble ‘tanks’ used by the Allies in their mid- 
summer offensive were called ‘whippets,’ after a breed of 
dogs originating in northern England and used chiefiv for 
coursing and racing. These ‘dogs’ run on ‘caterpillar’ belts. 
The French have named them ‘chars d’assaut. This summer’s 
despatches speak also of ‘baby tanks’ and ‘mosquitoes,’ which 
were developed by the French to meet the need of greater 


speed and mobility. The Germans use ‘elephant’ rifles 
against these uncouth monsters. The German term, ‘Shiit- 
zengrabenvernichtungsautomobil,’ which is more like an en- 
eyclopedia than a word, can hardly be said to fulfil the req- 
uisites of a nickname, 


Certain other general designations employed by various 
nations deserve notice. At Gallipoli the British loaded the 
steamship River Clyde with troops and sent her ashore in the 
face of attacks in order to effect a landing. The soldiers 
‘alled her ‘The Wooden Horse’ in allusion to the somewhat 
similar expedient of the ancient Greeks on the other side of 
the Dardanelles. ‘Elephant’ dugouts are the spacious ones 
braced by heavy steel ribs and girders. ‘Caterpillar’ engines 
drag guns. ‘Naval camels’ are used against air-craft. The 
ovate objects at the side of Zeppelins are known as ‘ power- 
eggs.’ While en route to the British Isles Missouri mules 
very frequently acquire a pedigree, and on landing become 
‘American ponies,’ worthy cousins to the Shetland breed. In 
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tactics, in addition to the terms already mentioned, we read 
of ‘pincer drives,’ ‘hammer blows,’ ‘wedges,’ ‘spearheads,’ 

and ‘pockets.’ When Tommy is done with war, he is going 

back to ‘Blighty,’ a word which is said by a trench philologist 

to be an East Indian term meaning ‘‘over the seas.’’ Blighty, 

however, comes from a word in Hindustani which means in 

general a ‘foreign country.’ When it is not otherwise quali- 

fied, it is understood to mean England. It is said that for l 
many years yast soldiers in India have spoken of ‘going back 
to Blighty.’ (See Notes and Queries, March 4, 1916). 

The military use of ‘ace’ began with the French. They, too, 
speak of ‘saucisses’ (sausages). When the bayonet is not 
‘Rosalie,’ it becomes ‘l’aiguille a tricoter’ (knitting needle). 
‘Marmite,’ a big soup kettle, is applied to a type of shells. 
Cafard means cockroach, but ‘avoir le cafard’ is ‘to have the 
blues.’ The French drafted the word camouflage into the 
army. A slang dictionary says that se camoufler is thieves’ 
cant, meaning, ‘to disguise one’s self.’ The aggressiveness of 
Premier Clemenceau has earned him the name of ‘Tiger.’ The 
ace of aces, Guynemer, fondly called one of his machines 
‘Vieux Charles’ (old Charles). 

French recruits have a beautiful custom in connection with 

their emblematic colors. For the class of 1919 the color is : 
red, ‘‘and their chosen flower is the poppy, so the youngsters 
call themselves ‘Coquelicots,’ which is the French name for 
the crimson wild poppy that grows everywhere in France. 
The class of 1918, who went out last year, were ‘Paquerettes’ 
—white daisies; and those of 1917 were ‘Bluets,’ or corn- 
flowers. Every three years the fancy repeats itself in the 
same sequence and the same cycle, so that the trinity of the 
national colors may be preserved.”’ 

The Italian recruit, who wears a largé hat, enjoys the name 
‘capella’ (hat) or ‘eappellone’ (big hat). There is a narrow 
type of hat which is called ‘padellino’ (small frying pan). 
The little stars worn on the uniform and serving as continual 
reminders of military discipline are termed ‘disciplina.’ Leg- 
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bands are known as ‘salami,’ because they resemble carefully 


wrapped packages of meat. Certain red insignia worn by the 
older classes on the collars of their coats, are ealled ‘pipe 
rosse’ (red pipes). 

‘Allievi caporali’ (student corporals) are dubbed ‘allievi 
tascapane’ (tasca—‘pocket pane—‘bread’). The epithet re- 
veals the suspicions of the private that the aspiring officers 
dine at his expense. An aspersion on the sharpness of the dag- 
vers of soldiers belonging to the older classes is seen in ‘taglia- 
brodo’ (eut-broth). Green soldiers just arriving at the front 
are looked upon as ‘earne fresea’ (fresh meat), i. e., cannon- 
food. Riso e verdura, a soup made of rice and vegetables, be- 
comes on the lips of the soldier ‘riso e pezze da piedi’ (rice 
and foot-cloths), owing to the presence of big leaves which 
resemble the long broad pieces of linen that are wrapped 
around the feet to serve as stockings. ‘Suola’ (sole of a shoe) 
aptly describes hard and tough meat. 

A soldier who leaves the barracks without permission is 
said ‘tagliare la corda’ (to eut the rope). ‘Passeggiare’ (to 
take a walk) means to jump over the barrack walls. Porta- 
cicche (cigar-carriers) is the nickname for cartridge boxes be- 
cause empty cases are used as receptacles for stumps of cigars 
and cigarettes. The Austrian rifle, as well as the Austrian 
sharpshooter is called ‘Cecchinc.’ Bomb-throwing weapons 
with several barrels acquire the name ‘barilotti.’ One of the 
machines flown by the author-eviator, Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
enjoyed the sobriquet ‘Asso di Pieche’ (Ace of Spades). 

The familiar expression, ‘baptism of fire,’ is figurative lan- 
guage taken from divine services. To this the Germans have 
added ‘Morgensegen’ (morning blessing) and ‘ Abendsegen’ 
(evening blessing), to designate the morning and evening ¢an- 
nonades, which at one time were almost the only form of ae- 
tivity at the front. 

The most dreadful pest on the western front (excepting, of 
course, the Germans) is lice. The soldiers instinetively recoil 
from designating them by their true name. To the Americans 
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they are known as ‘cooties,’ to the British, as ‘coddlers;’ to 
the French, as ‘totos’; to the Italians as ‘eavalleria’ (eavalry). 
‘Toto’ is said to be Breton eant for ‘beadle.’ Other names 
more or less euphemistie are ‘pants rabbits’ and ‘seam squir- 
rels.’. The soldiers speak of ‘reading their shirts.’ 

Were a modern Noah to take into an ark pairs cf all ‘ani- 
mal’ implements and devices now in use in the war, he would 
have the nucleus of a fine zoological garden, There would be 
found in it camels, caterpillars, elephants, wooden horses, fly- 
ing pigs, penguins, kiwis, whippets, mosquitoes, capre, caval- 
lette, Blindschleichen, Schwarze Saue, Stinkwiesel, Ketten- 
hunde, and Windhunde. Anthropolobists tell us that primi- 
tive man learned how to fight by imitating the methods of 
animals. ‘To this stage of military evolution they apply the 
adjective zodmimiec. Man has long since become more de- 
structive than the fiercest beast, but we still find him employ- 
ing ‘animal’ methods. The Allies ‘nibbled’ at the German 
lines, and last spring in their offensives the ‘goose-stepping’ 
Germans adopted ‘leap-frog’ tactics in plunging ahead. Ma- 
chine guns are placed in ‘nests,’ and aeroplanes ‘go cuckoo.’ 

In the list of onomatopoetic names for shells are ‘pompon,’ 
‘erump,’ ‘khizz-bang,’ ‘Ratsche-bum,’ ‘Huhle-huhle,’ of which 
the last two are German. ‘Wau-Wau’ is the German name 
for ‘ Archie.’ 

Tommy is a great believer in ‘foneties’ and simplified spell- 
ing. By metathesis and various other philological acrobatics, 
he contorted Ypres into ‘Wipers.’ ‘Sally Booze’ had many 
more associations than Sailly-la-Bourse, and ‘ Eatables’ than 
Etaples. 


Some fine examples of intentional distortion of names are 


seen in the repartee of the Canadians. They used to inquire 
of the Germans opposite them about the health of the ‘Clown 
Prinee,’ ‘Von Woodenburg,’ of old ‘One O’clock’ and ‘One 
Bumstoff.’ 

Not much sailor’s slang has found its way into the press. 
The blue-jacket, however, objects as strenuously to being 
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bands are known as ‘salami,’ because they resemble carefully 
wrapped packages of meat. Certain red insignia worn by the 
older classes on the collars of their coats, are called ‘pipe 
rosse’ (red pipes). 


‘Allievi caporali’ (student corporals) are dubbed ‘allievi 
tascapane’ (tasca=—‘pocket pane—‘bread’). The epithet re- 
veals the suspicions of the private that the aspiring officers 
dine at his expense. An aspersion on the sharpness of the dag- 
gers of soldiers belonging to the older classes is seen in ‘taglia- 
brodo’ (ecut-broth). Green soldiers just arriving at the front 
are looked upon as ‘earne fresca’ (fresh meat), i. e., cannon- 
food. Riso e verdura, a soup made of rice and vegetables, be- 
comes on the lips of the soldier ‘riso e pezze da piedi’ (rice 
and foot-cloths), owing to the presence of big leaves which 
resemble the long broad pieces of linen that are wrapped 
around the feet to serve as stockings. ‘Suola’ (sole of a shoe) 
aptly describes hard and tough meat. 

A soldier who leaves the barracks without permission is 
said ‘tagliare la corda’ (to eut the rope). ‘Passeggiare’ (to 
take a walk) means to jump over the barrack walls. Porta- 
cieche (cigar-carriers) is the nickname for cartridge boxes be- 
cause empty cases are used as receptacles for stumps of cigars 
aud cigarettes. The Austrian rifle, as well as the Austrian 
sharpshooter is called ‘Cecchino.’ Bomb-throwing weapons 
with several barrels acquire the name ‘barilotti.’ One of the 
machines flown by the author-eviator, Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
enjoyed the sobriquet ‘Asso di Picche’ (Ace of Spades). 

The familiar expression, ‘baptism of fire,’ is figurative lan- 
guage taken from divine services. To this the Germans have 
added ‘Morgensegen’ (morning blessing) and ‘Abendsegen’ 
(evening blessing), to designate the morning and evening can- 
nonades, which at one time were almost the only form of aec- 
tivity at the front. 

The most dreadful pest on the western front (excepting, of 
course, the Germans) is lice. The soldiers instinctively recoil 
from designating them by their true name. To the Americans 
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they are known as ‘cooties,’ to the British, as ‘coddlers;’ to 
the French, as ‘totos’; to the Italians as ‘cavalleria’ (cavalry). 
‘Toto’ is said to be Breton cant for ‘beadle.’ Other names 
more or less euphemistic are ‘pants rabbits’ and ‘seam squir- 
rels.’ The soldiers speak of ‘reading their shirts.’ 


Were a modern Noah to take into an ark pairs of all ‘ani- 
mal’ implements and devices now in use in the war, he would 
have the nucleus of a fine zoological garden. There would be 
found in it camels, caterpillars, elephants, wooden horses, fly- 
ing pigs, penguins, kiwis, whippets, mosquitoes, capre, caval- 
lette, Blindschleichen, Schwarze Saue, Stinkwiesel, Ketten- 
hunde, and Windhunde. Anthropolobists tell us that primi- 
tive man learned how to fight by imitating the methods of 
animals. To this stage of military evolution they apply the 
adjective zodmimic. Man hag long since become more de- 
structive than the fiercest beast, but we still find him employ- 
ing ‘animal’ methods. The Allies ‘nibbled’ at the German 
lines, and last spring in their offensives the ‘goose-stepping’ 
Germans adopted ‘leap-frog’ tactics in plunging ahead. Ma- 
chine guns are placed in ‘nests,’ and aeroplanes ‘go cuckoo.’ 

In the list of onomatopoetic names for shells are ‘pompon,’ 
‘erump,’ ‘khizz-bang,’ ‘Ratsche-bum,’ ‘Huhle-huhle,’ of which 
the last two are German. ‘Wau-Wau’ is the German name 
for ‘ Archie.’ ' 

Tommy is a great believer in ‘foneties’ and simplified spell- 
ing. By metathesis and various other philological acrobatics, 
he contorted Ypres into ‘Wipers.’ ‘Sally Booze’ had many 
more associations than Sailly-la-Bourse, and ‘Eatables’ than 
Etaples. . 

Some fine examples of intentional distortion of names are 
seen in the repartee of the Canadians. They used to inquire 
of the Germans opposite them about the health of the ‘Clown 
Prince,’ ‘Von Woodenburg,’ of old ‘One O’eclock’ and ‘One 
Bumstoff. ’ 

Not much sailor’s slang has found its way into the press. 
The blne-jacket, however, objects as strenuously to being 
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called ‘Jackie’ as the soldier does to the appellation ‘Sammy.’ 
He prefers the term ‘gob,’ which originated before the war 
and which is in almost universal service. The commanding 
officer is often the ‘main gob.’ In our fleet a British ship 
is regularly called a ‘limey,’ from the old lime-juicers. The 
British seaman is likewise a ‘limey.’ Mines are ‘eggs’ and 
depth charges are ‘ash-cans.’ Submarines are known among 
the British as ‘tin-fishes.’ The wake left by a protruding 
periscope is the ‘feather.’ Oil from the exhausts of U-boats 
running just beneath the surface leaves telltale streaks, which, 
in American terminology, are dubbed ‘oil slicks.’ The British 
Admiralty objected to the expression, but unable to find a 
substitute, adopted it with becoming British reserve. 
Trench talk has had its reflex on language far behind the 
lines. In England the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps is 
known as ‘Waaes.’ The Women’s Royal Navy Corps is called 
‘Wrens.’ ‘Slacker’ now has a very special meaning and at 
times the authorities have to ‘comb out’ the industries for 


fighting material. Embusqué is a fairly close French syn- 
onym for slacker. 


‘Strafe,’ the word with which the Germans wanted to keep 
Gott busy in England, France, and Russia, is sometimes heard 
even on the lips of civilians. ‘Camouflage’ has now become 
common for all forms of concealment, and in America at least 
is in great danger of being worked to death. ‘To do one’s 
bit’ means in England, ‘to do one’s best.’ ‘Carry on’ is one 
of the most elevating and inspiring of the phrases that have 
crossed the Atlantic during the war. 

Nicknames for weapons and other devices have, of course, 
been used by soldiers from time immemorial. The Romans 
had ‘rams,’ ‘tortoises,’ ‘crows,’ ‘scorpions,’ ‘mice,’ ‘pigs,’ 
ete. In later times ‘Frisian horses’ became a common means 
of defense. Soon after the introduction of firearms there ap- 
peared a ‘Holy Water Sprinkle,’ a weapon made by joining 
four or more barrels, so that their missiles were sprayed. 
There is in Dover Castle a long bronze gun of which the eali- 
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bre is 4.75 in. and the bore 23 ft. 1 in. It is known as ‘Queen 
Elizabeth’s pocket pistol.’ The flintlock gun of the armies 
of Marlborough and Wellington was mommonly designated 
‘Brown Bess.’ Veterans of the Civil War will recall the 
‘Whistling Dick’s,’ the ‘Quaker guns,’ the ‘cheese-box,’ and 
other similar designations. Among the words introduced dur- 
ing the Civil War are bummer, copperhead, confederates, car- 
pet-bagger, joy-hawker, greenback, ku-klux, skedaddle, and 
skyugle. 

The complex character of this war, the manifold means of 
waging it, and the countless nations engaged in it, have all 
contributed to give the soldier a more pictureque vocabulary 
than he ever had before. American wit and humor will doubt- 
less soon enrich the slang dictionary of the war as much as 
American inventiveness has multiplied the mechanical means 
of waging it. We may look for an influx of genuine Yankee 
trench pleasantries, which will be as picturesque as their orig- 
inators. 


EUGENE S. McCartney. 











PERSONAL ESTIMATES OF PASSING EVENTS 


By THE EpIToR 





Cantigny and Cheteau-Thierry. 

If one desired to live in epoch-making times, this summer 
he has had his wish. For apparently we have seen the climax 
of the greatest war the world has ever known, and have passed 
it. To us Americans, who have somehow come to feel more 
and more shame over our national failure to discover earlier 
than April, 1917, on which side of the conflict our duty lay, 
the names of Cantigny and Chateau-Thierry will now bring 
comfort as well as pride. In one of these French towns the 
new American army first showed what stuff it was made of. 
In the other one American marines and American soldiers, 
holding the place of honor in the face of the terrible foe, fal- 
tered not, but led in turning a victorious advance of the Crown 
Prinee into ignominous defeat. We now realize that we were 
not too late to be of definite assistance to the forces of civili- 
zation. But this comfort was born at the battles of Cantigny 
and Chateau-Thierry. Glorious are the heroes that died 
therein. 


Americanism the Issue. 

Party primary elections held this summer in various states 
were of more than usual importance on account of the national 
interests involved. For one thing the American people of sev- 
eral states had their first opportunity to declare their senti- 
ments with reference to the action of their representa- 
tives in Congress who had voted against declaring war 
on Germany, or against measures desired by the Ad- 
ministration in the conduct of this war. The result has 
been almost invariably to sustain the Administration, and 
to select senators and representatives whose whole-hearted 
allegianee to their country and the President was un- 
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questioned. Thus a certain Texas congressman with a long 
and honorable record of service withdrew his candidacy in the 
face of almost certain defeat because his record was that of a 
friend of peace rather than of the present war, and his constit- 
uents evidently thought his usefulness as their representative 
ended. Other secret or avowed opponents of our national war 
policies in Texas, Mississippi, Georgia, and South Carolina, 
learned the true temper of the South, which certainly two 
years ago was not eager for war. In several of these cases 
personal letters from President Wilson, in answer to inquiries 
from voters in the districts involved, were largely responsible 
for the final decisions. Those who criticised the President’s 
action, which the voters in general seemed to approve, were 
possibly not aware of the fact that in most of these contests 
the congressmen were loudly asserting their unqualified sup- 
port of the man who denied their claims. President Wilson’s 
letters merely established the truth to the satisfaction of the 
neighbors of the individuals affected. Generally speaking, 
the results of the summer campaigns in Texas and other states 
close at hand were for the moral and political betterment of 
the people. 


* * * 
The Mighty Have Fallen. 


In at least two Southern states the contest in the democratic 
party assumed almost all the aspects of a campaign between 
two independent parties. This is not the first year such a 
condition has developed, but the line of cleavage was both 
cleaner and wider than usual. In both states what began 
with a faction loyally attaching itself to the political fortunes 
of an individual broadened into a real party, espousing cer- 
tain tenets, if not principles, unified by effective organiza- 
tion, and voting as a unit in most of the statewide and many 
of the local contests. The personality of the strong leader 
decided each campaign just as the personality of LaFollette 
has determined so many elections in Wisconsin, and the per- 
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sonality of Roosevelt in the United States. Is it an American 
trait to follow leaders rather than their principles? At any 
rate Ferguson was the one issue that the Texas voter this sum- 
mer cared about, while Blease alone interested South Carolin- 
ians. All candidates for minor offices in either state were 
closely questioned as to adherence or opposition to the respec- 
tive leaders, and those who refused to answer were looked 
upon as dodgers. Such action was more frequently due to 
opposers than to friends of Ferguson or Blease and good men 
were undoubtedly defeated for office in both states because of 
indisereet alliance with the minority leader. For in both 
states the outcome of the primaries was the same, and the 
strong leaders, both self-made men of little education but 
great political shrewdness, who rose to the governorship of 
proud commonwealths against the bitter opposition of con- 
servatives as well as reformers, were defeated with practically 
all their followers. Although the strongest card played 
against the once powerful leaders was that charging disloyalty 


to President Wilson and the country at war, yet many who 
did not believe such charges were greatly pleased to know 
that campaigns built largely on demagogic appeals to the 
masses and on opposition to progressive measures and methods 
in statecraft, so utterly failed. Regardless of the personal 
honesty of the candidates involved their defeat means a better 
day for the politics of two important commonwealths. 


* 
To Combat Lynching. 


Elsewhere in this issue Professor Eagleton refers to the 
creation by The San Antonio Express of a fund of One Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollars to prevent lynching by offering re- 
wards for the apprehension of lynchers. This is not the first 
instance by any means of concrete action taken by a promi- 
nent Southern journal to combat this outstanding form of law- 
lessness. Yet probably no other agency controlled by South- 
ern white men has made so large an investment to accomplish 
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the desired end. So whatever doubts may exist in the minds 
of critics as to the efficacy of the method adopted by the stock- 
holders of the Express, their effort should be approved by 
every true American. For lynching has become the great 
American crime,— a crime not peculiar to any one section of 
the country, but especially common in the South and South- 
west. Like duelling, which was once an international sin, 
lynching is the more insidious in that good citizens sometimes 
defend it. Full often the specious argument is offered that 
lynching is the only remedy for certain foul diseases. That 
the statement is untrue, and even if true would set up a rem- 
edy worse than the disease of the body politic, can be proved 
to any one open to reason. Yet what is needed is the conver- 
sion to this faith, not of intelligent individuals, but of whole 
communities, so that public sentiment in those communities 
will demand the punishment of all lynchers as it now demands 
the punishment of assassins. Such a sentiment has been built 
up in some whole counties of the South. The writer of these 
lines knows of one such county where the clear majority of 
voters has sustained more than one brave sheriff in risking his 
life to protect friendless negroes from well organized bands 
of lynehers. The negroes have been saved, and in at least one 
instance the would-be lynchers were convicted by white juries, 
but their prospective victim was acquitted. To multiply such 
eases until lynching becomes an unknown community crime 
throughout America may well be the goal of the Express. 


* « * 
In Confession and Avoidance. 


This issue of The Review has been delayed in the printing, 
and it now appears in unaccustomed dress from causes be- 
yond the control of its management or its printers, Messrs. 
A. C. Baldwin and Sons. In its efforts to economize the na- 
tional supply of print paper and pulp, the Federal War In- 
dustries Board has properly put the Review and all other 
magazines on a strict diet so far as concerns the tonnage of 
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paper consumed. It has likewise demanded that all periodi- 
cals not only conserve their own supply, but also reduce their 
aggregate consumption proportionately below their consump- 
tion last year. Our last season’s dress is therefore discarded 
for patriotic reasons, and the management is glad to make the 
sacrifice and far greater ones if necessary to the winning of 
the war. But the ruling of the Board unfortunately came just 
at the time the State of Texas was entering into a new con- 
tract with its printers for the coming year. Thus two deci- 
sions had to be made at once, and neither one was conducive to 
elaborateness in dress for the Review. These decisions were 
reached just when the Review is usually in proof, and delays 
in printing, partly inevitable and partly accidental although 
official, resulted in tardy publication. It is the full and 
avowed intention of the management to see that this tardiness 
does not become habitual. 
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